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TRAVEL is always delightful but with adequate arrangements made well in advance it can be a most 
important life experience. Our students have a gay time exploring both the famous and out of the way places of 
Europe. But they do more than just see the sights. They have the opportunity to meet Europeans, famous and 
obscure, to know them as friends, go to their meetings, dance, hike, sing with them, clash ideas with them, and thus 
take part in a real exchange of cultures. For the individual this means a new understanding of how to live his own 
life more fully and joyously. To enroll in a Pocono Study Tour therefore, is not to enroll merely fora trip to Europe 
which ends with the return to New York. It is to engage in a great and gay international adventure which will enrich 


the whole of life. 
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The Household Money Management Plan 
The Household Loan Plan 


HESE plans are now in use by over 
Ales families. Money management 
literature and advice on family budget 
problems are offered to all who are interested 
and the loan service is available in 106 
American communities. 

For several years the company has pro- 
moted budgeting and better management 
of household finances among both its cus- 
tomers and the general public. Last De- 
cember the Director of Research began 
advising on buying technique and offering 
monthly bulletins on “Better Buymanship”’ 
over the NBC blue chain in two-minute 
talks during the company’s half hour broad- 
cast of Musical Memories with Edgar Guest 
on Tuesday evenings at 9 P. M. Eastern 
Standard Time. He is introduced as “The 
Family Doctor of Finances.’’ Each month 
the talks and bulletins specialize on the 
buying of some specific commodity. 

The “Doctor” and the home economist 
on his staff give personal attention to hun- 
dreds of letters from families about their 


budget problems. Over 150,000 copies of the 
booklet ““Money Management for House- 
holds” have been distributed free, and since 
December several thousand have sent 15 
cents in stamps for six issues of the “ Better 
Buymanship” series. This literature, pre- 
pared under the direction of the research 
department, is widely used in schools, col- 
leges, and club groups. 

The Household Loan Plan stands ready 
to back up the family, to help it tide over 
emergencies, refinance debts, or take ad- 
vantage of opportunities. The company’s 
policy is to advise against borrowing unless 
it is part of a well thought-out constructive 
plan. The loan plan is now in use by 285,000 
families in 106 cities. 

Loans adjusted to the family budget, 
signed by husband and wife alone, and to 
be repaid in monthly installments, are made 
at the lowest possible cost consistent with 
sound business principles. Comparisons of 
rates and services are welcomed. 


STANDARD SERVICES TO IMPROVE FAMILY FINANCES 
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Without cost or obligation please send me: 
(LJ “Money Management for House- O 
holds,” the family budget book with 
account sheets. 
Inclosed find 
OO “Marrying on a Small Income,” g 
financial plans for the new adventure. 


Inclosed find 15 cents in stamps for which please send me: 

The series of six issues of “‘Better Buymanship” listed below. 
NOTE: In quantities of 15 or more sent to one address, any issue of “Better 
Buymanship” will be mailed at the special rate of a penny a copy. 


cents in stamps for which please send me 


each of the issues checked below: 
I. Poultry, Eggs, Fresh Fruits, and Vegetables 
(J) II. Sheets, Blankets, Table Linen, Bath Towels 


(J III. Canned Fruits and Vegetables 


(1 “The Household Loan Plan,” an 
explanation of Household’s loan 
service. 


L) IV. Shoes and Silk Stockings 
() V. Silk, Rayon and Other Synthetic Fibers 
LJ VI. Meats 
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“YOURE 


Smiuinec, the installer takes his 
leave. He’s been courteous, care- 
ful, quick. He seemed to know 
just where the telephone should 
go. Just how to place it so that 
nothing should be marred. And 
now — “You’re connected!” 

A few days ago, having a tele- 
phone in this house was only an 
idea. A husband talked it over with 
his wife. They decided to go ahead. 
Now the telephone is a reality — 
tangible, delightful, vitally impor- 
tant to the family that lives here. 
Tonight Mother can visit with her 
friends, talk to relatives miles 
away, call the doctor should he be 
needed. 

A new neighbor has been linked 
with the millions of other tele- 
phone equipped homes that make 
America one néighborhood. 
Another household has discovered 
the security and convenience 
brought by the Bell System’s 
unified service of communication. 


Those who already have telephone ser- 
vice can save many steps each day — 
through the house, up and down stairs — 
by having extensions placed in those 
rooms which are most frequently used. 
Greater convenience, greater privacy, at 
small extra cost. Installations are quickly 
made. Just call the Business Office of 
your Bell Telephone Company. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THEAGtol OF - IT 


"HE curtain is up on the second act of NRA. The first act—and it 
T was tonsptesten enough as it proceeded—was the drafting of the 
codes. Now comes: code enforcement, opening with clash of view- 
points and rumble of conflict. Wage earners, the unemployed, con- 
sumers make up the cast of characters delineated in this number. 
During boom and depression, the greatest of the mass production 
industries, automobiles, and its raw-material industry, steel, have 
resisted every attempt by the workers to gain a share in industrial 
control. Now both industries have come under codes which include 
Section 7-a. Labor and capital are farther and farther apart in their 
interpretation of that section; labor boards, set up to implement that 
clause, have not succeeded in bringing them together. How the lines 
are drawn, how;company unions are used to forestall free organization 
by employes, how-labor boards and compliance machinery function, 
are outlined by BEULAH Amipon, associate editor (page 213.) Her story 
includes a first-hand report of the automobile hearings before the 
Labor Board late in March, which ended in stalemate. ‘The President’s 
intervention staved off a strike and set up a new mediation board. 


How the machinery of mass relief has ground our millions of un- 

employed in four depression years is dramatized by GERTRUDE 
SPRINGER, associate editor, page 218, in the experience of John Smith, 
American. She has no answer for her equation, which includes such 
stubborn factors as public and private emergency effort; red tape; 
Elizabethan poor-laws; outworn prejudices and attitudes; inability to 
deal adequately with millions of human beings in need, remembering 
their humanity—and our own. Protest meetings, petitions, riots are 
the ways in which John Smith is expressing his bewilderment and 
despair at the summary end of his CWA job and wage, his bitter 
anger at losing that which he had—for a while. 


fod the succeeding article (page 223) unemployment is analyzed not as 

an emergency but as a continuing problem, with a look at what we 
must learn and do if we are to stamp out “the disease of insecurity.” 
Ewan CLacuE, director of research in the Philadelphia Community 
Council, is now spending much of his time in Washington as a member 
of the staff of the Committee on Government Statistics and Information 


Services. His article is based on a paper read at a joint meeting of the 
American Statistical Association and the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. 


REED and unorganized as are consumers, theirs—ours—is 

the biggest stake in the Recovery Program. How neglected is the 
interest of the buyer in the business-dominated councils of NRA, the 
kind of facts we need and how we must learn to use them if we are to 
fight our own battles effectively, are discussed (page 225.) ARTHUR 
Rosert Burns, trained as an economist at the University of London, 
came to this country on a research fellowship in 1926. He is now a 
member of the department of economics in the graduate school of 
Columbia University. 


Be folk-music of Americans, both white man and Negro, has been 

recorded by Howard Brockway, Cecil Sharp, Natalie Curtis, Rosa- 
mond Johnson and many others. But few have thought of making a 
record of the people themselves. Doris ULMANN, who is a photographer 
of considerable reputation, wanders into little-known regions of the 
South to make studies for her own pleasure; and each is like a folk tale 
in itself. Last summer she discovered the folk school and community at 
Brasstown, N. C., and spent several weeks photographing the craftsmen 
at work and the young people acting out old ballads and playing 
singing games (page 229.) 


|N a series of articles begun in the January issue, ARTHUR E. Morcan, 
head of the Tennessee Valley Authority, is giving Survey Graphic 
readers a “log” of our first big piece of regional planning. In his third 
paper (page 233) he looks at the good earth itself and the gains to 
come in using intelligently the treasures of its fertility and beauty. 


Soe three years ago a friend of The Survey, a student of govern- 

ment, said to the staff, “In fifteen years, public recreation has 
moved almost wholly from private to public support, a rapid shift as 
those things go. But in my opinion relief of destitution will make this 
same change within the next three years.”’ Our friend was a prophet, 
for today 90 percent of all relief funds are from public sources. This 
swift change has affected the whole structure of social work, hitherto 
developed and supported largely by private initiative, and has raised 
searching questions as to its future, especially among members of a 
profession which has grown up in the frame-work of private organiza- 
tion. To ventilate the issue, which will be under discussion at the National 
Conference of Social Work in Kansas City, May 20-26, The Survey 
offers a large share of its forthcoming May Midmonthly for the presen- 
tation of three sharply contrasting points of view on The Future of 
Social Work, Public, Private or Both. Harotp P. WincuesTErR, Albany 
business man, board member of half a dozen social agencies, argues the 
case for public control and SpENcER Ervin, attorney, president of the 
Philadelphia Family Society, for the preservation of private activity 
as an anchor to windward against the limitations inherent in govern- 
ment. Epuarp C. LinpEeman, of the New York School of Social Work, 
sums up the points of the others and adds his own observations on “‘the 
stubborn heritage of American civilization.” 
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SECTION 7-A 


The Clash Over the Most Disputed Clause in the Recovery Act 


BY BEULAH AMIDON 


Employes shall have the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or in other activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection.—Section 7-a, National Industrial Recovery Act 


matter-of-fact place. But when in mid-March the auto- 

mobile executives marched out of the conference sum- 
moned at Washington to forestall a strike of 100,000 of their 
workers, the dull room was suddenly tense with drama. 
That gesture of an industry that has successfully resisted 
unionization was a challenge to curtailment of its authority 
by Section 7-a, the collective-bargaining clause of the Recov- 
ery Act. Behind that issue lies the whole question of the direc- 
tion of NRA. For it is still to be determined whether our 
experiment in paralleling political government with an 
industrial structure will lead toward a genuine participation 
of workers in control or toward the consolidation of power in 
the hands of owners and managers. Bound up with that is 
the question whether through our efforts at recovery we 
strengthen the hold of the few on the wealth of the Machine 
Age, or whether we shall achieve a wider distribution of in- 
come and opportunity. 

These questions are voiced in the headlines that shout 
news of strike threats in steel, textiles, coal, transportation, 
automobiles. The wage-earner’s dissatisfaction is not les- 
sened by recent experience with the national and regional 
labor boards, created to safeguard rights guaranteed by 
Section 7-a; nor by the increasingly open resistance of those 
employers who, no longer feeling themselves on the brink of 
disaster, are less and less willing to cooperate with a pro- 
gram that cuts across old prejudice and established practice. 

This conflict in the viewpoints and purposes of labor and 
capital came sharply to focus in Washington not only in the 
automobile hearings before the Labor Board, but also in the 
hearings on Senator Wagner’s Trades Disputes Bill, which 
was drafted to give increased authority to the Labor Board 
and make specific labor’s reading of Section 7-a. 

When the National Industrial Recovery Act was passed, 


T= hearing-room of the National Labor Board is a 


The law itself has provided for free choice of their own repre- 
sentatives by employes. Those words ‘‘free choice” mean just 
what they say. It is obvious that the government itself not only 
has the right but also the duty to see, first, that employes may 
make a choice, and, secondly, that in the making of it they 
shall be wholly free.—President Roosevelt, speaking to the 
National Recovery Act Code Authorities, March 5, 1934 


last June, that clause was hailed as ‘‘Labor’s New Deal.’’ The 
Act made important concessions to employers in the inter- 
ests of recovery; notably, the relaxation of the anti-trust laws. 
It sought to eliminate unfair competition between the con- 
scientious employers and sweatshop proprietors by provi- 
sions for maximum-hour and minimum-wage standards, to 
the advantage of both industry and labor. But the great hope 
of the workers was in Section 7-a. 

“Give us freedom to organize,” they said, “‘and we’ll safe- 
guard hours, wages and working conditions.” They relied 
on Section 7-a as the charter of that freedom. 


HE National Labor Board was the agency set up to 

implement Section 7-a. Its present membership is: 

Chairman, Senator Robert F. Wagner. 

For EMPLOYERS: 

Vice-chairman, S. Clay Williams, vice-president, Reynolds 
Tobacco Company. 

Walter C. Teagle, president, Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

Louis E. Kirstein, manager, Wm. Filene’s Sons, Boston. 

Pierre S. duPont, chairman of the board, duPont Company. 

Ernest Draper, vice-president, Hills Brothers Company. 

Henry S. Dennison, president, Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

For LABor: 

Vice-chairman, Dr. Leon C. Marshall, Johns Hopkins University. 

Leo Wolman, Columbia University; chairman, Labor Ad- 
visory Board of NRA. 

William Green, president, American Federation of Labor. 

John L. Lewis, president, United Mine Workers of America. 

George L. Berry, president, International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union. 

Rev. Francis J. Haas, director, National Catholic School of 
Social Service. 


The Board’s original mandate was, broadly, ‘‘to adjust 
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all industrial disputes whether arising out of the interpre- 
tation and operation of the President’s reemployment agree- 
ment or any duly approved industrial code of fair competi- 
tion, and to compose all conflicts threatening the industrial 
peace of the country.” As an informal body, not a law- 
enforcement agency, it hears the evidence and arguments 
of both sides, attempts to determine facts and define issues, 
uses its good offices to mediate, conciliate or arbitrate dis- 
putes. Where its attempts at settlement fail and its findings 
indicate law violation, the procedure is to refer the case to 
the Department of Justice and to the Compliance Board, the 
NRA agency which deals with code violations. The Compli- 
ance Board may deprive a recalcitrant employer of the right 
to fly the Blue Eagle; The Department of Justice may prose- 
cute for violation of an approved code, the penalty for which 
is a fine of “not more than $500 for each case’”’; and it may 
“institute proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain 
such violations.” 4 

A summary of the work, as reported to the President, 
showed that from its inception, August 5, to February 1, 
the National Labor Board and the nineteen regional boards 
it has established handled 1818 cases, involving some 914,- 
000 workers, of which 69 percent were settled. “‘Altogether 
about 650,000 workers have been put back to work or kept 
at work or had their less acute disputes adjusted.”’ Included 
in the total were 599 strikes, ‘‘of which we have settled 80 
percent, besides’ averting 197 more strikes—a total of 
482,504 returned 
to work or kept at 
work in strike sit- 
uations.” The re- 
port adds, “one 
alive mosmatne 
settlements have 
been by agree- 
ment, and most 
agreements prom- 
iste dunia ibilie 
peace.” But the 
report expresses 
dissatisfaction 
with this showing: 

The record has a 
disquieting aspect. 


Hd IEA it 

Jerry Doyle in The New York Evening Post 
‘The company employes are well 
satisfied with their present union” 
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May 1934 


Weirton employes checked off 
as they got their ballots to vote 
for ‘representatives of their own 
choosing" in the disputed election 


Its percentages of settlements are too 
low, and some settlements have been 
unsatisfactory. The statistics bear out 
what the Boards in many regions have 
been reporting for some time; namely 
that the willingness to use the Boards, 
displayed by the majority, is encoun- 
tering the impediment of a small 
minority whose desire for industrial 
peace is not uppermost. 

This impediment is increasing. 
Certain industrialists’ efforts to chal- 
lenge the Board’s authority are symp- 
tomatic. Far more significant is the 
fact that three quarters of all the dis- 
putes involve complaints of denial of 
: the rights of self-organization and 
collective bargaining contained in Section 7-a of the Recovery 
Acti aan. 

Clearer understanding and recognition of these rights and of the 
National Labor Board’s authority seem to be the requirements of 
the present situation as indicated by our six months’ experience. 


The automobile situation was thus the climax of a series 
of cases, conspicuous among them being the strikes in the 
plants of the Weirton Steel Company, near Pittsburgh, of 
the Budd Manufacturing Company in Philadelphia, makers 
of automobile wheels, and of the Harriman Hosiery Mills in 
Tennessee. All three are still unsettled at this writing. 


ee Weirton workers, after vain attempts by the Board to 
secure any concession from management, called off their 
effective strike on the promise of an election, about two 
months later, to determine whether the employes preferred 
the company union or a union affiliated with the AFofL. 
The chairman of the Labor Board, the union leader and the 
president of the steel company signed an agreement under 
which the Board was to prescribe the election procedure and 
supervise the voting. When the time came however, manage- 
ment refused to cooperate with the agents of the Labor 
Board or to allow them on company premises. After a further 
delay of two months, the case was turned over to the 
Department of Justice. The department’s application for an 
injunction ‘“‘re- 
straining the com- 
pany from acts in 
violation of the 
code of fair com- 
petition for the in- 
dustry” will be ar- 
gued in the federal 
court in Delaware 
on April 30. The 
department has 
made no move to 
prosecute the com- 
pany for these vio- 
lations, though la- 
bor spokesmen 
have pointed out 
that a fine of $500 
for each code vio- 


The wings are the wings of the eagle, 
But the feet are the feet of — 
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William Collins, AFofL organizer, 
and the Hudson-plant. union dis- 
cuss strike procedure after the dele- 
gation got back from the hearings 


lation, provided in the Recovery 
Act, would, give. pause even to a 
steel corporation if imposed in the 
case of each of 5000 employes 
deprived of rights guaranteed 
them under Section 7-a, which 
by law is incorporated in every 
code. 

The Labor Board failed in its 
long and patient efforts to com- 
pose the differences between the 
Budd Company and its employes. 
The case was finally turned over 
to the Compliance Board, and 
that NRA agency lost the respect 
of both management and men by F 
its inability to conduct an orderly poll of the workers to 
determine their union preferences. 

The position of the Harriman Hosiery Company was 
stated by its attorney at a Labor Board hearing: ‘“‘We are 
willing to meet with anybody and to make a genuine effort 
to arrive at a fair solution.” But he added, “‘We will not agree 
at any time to recognize the union, arbitrate on propositions 
we are unable to agree upon, or to enter into contracts 
individually or collectively’ with the workers. Employes 
“fired” for union activities and ordered reinstated were not 
taken back. Mediation and conciliation failed because. the 
company refused to modify its position. The Labor Board 
finally laid the case before the Department of Justice and the 
Compliance Board. There the matter rests. These disputes 
which have dragged on from early fall till spring without 
remedy for labor turned on the same issues as were raised by 
the spokesmen for the automobile workers. 


ARIOUS attempts have been made in the past to 
organize the workers in this great mass-production 
industry. Some have shattered on the resistance of the 
employers, some on the mistakes and the weaknesses of 
labor leadership. The American Federation of Labor has 
been neither imaginative nor forceful in adapting its tech- 
niques to the swift industrial changes of the last two decades. 
It has clung stubbornly to its old craft structure, which has 
proved a handicap in the highly mechanized industries and 
which ignores the great bulk of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers. With the adoption of the codes, the American 
Federation of Labor announced a new drive to organize the 
auto workers, setting up vertical unions for each plant, 
covering all the employes in that plant and disregarding the 
old craft lines. Even in the last convention of the AFofL 
there was resistance to this type of development, but the 
organization of the automobile plants has gone ahead. 
Repeated attempts by these new ‘‘federal unions”’ to confer 
with management were unsuccessful. The unions took to the 
regional labor boards the cases of their members and officers 
dismissed, the union held, because of organization activities. 
The employers consistently refused to appear or to be repre- 
sented before the boards, and discharged employes, ordered 
reinstated, were seldom taken back. 
At a meeting in Lansing on March 5, representatives of 
the unions sent to the Buick, Hudson and Fisher Body com- 
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panies, telegrams proposing ‘‘mutual machinery between 
management and your employes, as provided under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act,’ and demanding a con- 
ference within 48 hours. They threatened a strike on March 
7 as the alternative. 

The unions were in a strategic position for a show of 
strength. The ‘‘key men,” the comparatively small group 
of highly skilled tool and die workers who could not readily 
be replaced by strike breakers, had been effectively organized 
by the Mechanics’ Educational Society, which is not affil- 
iated with the AFofL. The automobile plants, after the long 
depression, were producing at their “‘prosperity”’ levels, in 
response to an active market demand. The strike threat 
came just before the season reached its height. Within six 
weeks, both men and management knew, the peak would be 
well passed, and the usual spring lay-off would commence. 
The workers had chosen the only time for months when 
the strike would mean a real invasion of the year’s profits. 
Both sides also realized that such a strike would affect 
not only the auto towns but makers of parts and accesso- 
ries, and probably the vast raw material industry, steel, 
as well. Here was menace to the whole recovery program. 
The National Labor Board stepped in, ordered a hearing 
for March 14, and the workers, putting their faith in the 
Board, postponed the strike. 

Since the period of its first report, the Labor Board had 
been made independent of the Recovery administration; its 
authority had been further strengthened by an Executive 
Order on February 23, under which its findings of fact can- 
not be reviewed by any other administrative body. Thus 
reinforced the Board had functioned successfully in several 
situations. But where the battle lines were drawn as between 
employes who insisted on “representatives of their own choos- 
ing” and employers who insisted on management-dominated 
company unions, the National Labor Board had been 
unable to evolve a workable formula. 

The eighty-odd wage earners who made their way from 
Michigan and Ohio to Washington by bus and day coach 
to present labor’s side of the controversy represented the 
leadership developed by the new ‘‘federal” unions. They 
were a young group, in their twenties and early thirties, 
sometimes uncertain in grammar, but convincing in 
sincerity. There were also representatives of the company 
unions, and a small Communist group. Officials of General 
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Motors, Hudson and Buick with their lawyers sat at right 
angles to the workers, close to the rail dividing the raised 
seats of the Labor Board from the rest of the room. 

The procedure is informal. S. Clay Williams, an executive 
of the Reynolds Tobacco Company, vice-chairman, presided 
in the absence of Senator Wagner who was attending the 
hearings on his bill to strengthen the Labor Board and make 
it a permanent agency. 

Let us look at the testimony which gave the workers’ side 
of the controversy. No rebuttal evidence was offered by the 
employers, and their direct contribution was confined to 
two brief, formal statements. Though executives of all the 
companies concerned were present, they did not join in the 
questions asked by members of the Labor Board to clarify 
labor’s case, and once their own statements were read into 
the record, they specifically declined to answer questions. 

The issues labor raised were, the ‘‘right to organize and 
bargain collectively” under Section 7-a, and discrimination 
on the part of the automobile companies against employes 
who tried to exercise that right. 

The auto employers, according to their press statements, 
have regarded the AFofL as an outside organization at- 
tempting to come in and “run their business.”? They hold 
that in negotiations the Federation rejects anything except 
recognition in the sense of recognizing it as speaking for all 
the men, whether members or not. To what lengths the 
employers have carried this asserted principle in thwarting 
any independent organization among their men, the 
testimony showed. 

In his opening remarks, William Collins, AFofL organ- 
izer in the Detroit area said, “‘We read the law as it is written 
in English. We aren’t lawyers, but we read the law and we 
figure it gives us the right to join a union of our own choosing.” 

To forestall such an effort, the labor witnesses testified, 
the automobile manufacturers began to set up company 
unions almost as soon as the automobile code was signed and 
approved. The accounts of the formation of the company 
unions, while they varied in detail in the various plants, 
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Representatives of the automobile 
employers, leaving the White House 
after signing the new agreement 


were singularly alike in the 
essentials. 

Thus Mr. Collins, ‘‘When 
they get up a company union 
there’s a meeting called by 
the plant superintendent or 
general manager. He reads 
off the laws.” 

Question from the Board: 
‘‘Where were they drafted?” 

Mr. Collins: “That’s what 
we don’t know. They’re all 
ready.” 

The contrast between the 
organization of the company 
unions and the new inde- 
pendent locals was drawn by 
Arthur Greer, who, in reply 
to a question, said he had 
worked for seven years in his 
department at the Hudson 
Motor plant, and found him- 
self selected to take part in 
organizing the Hudson Industrial Association. He said the 
representatives were “hand-picked by the management,” 
two from each department. The meeting of about 100 men 
lasted two and a half hours, and those attending were paid 
at their regular hourly rate. “I don’t remember we voted on 
anything. . . . Our vote wasn’t taken. As we saw it, the 
plan was there and we were to accept it.”” September 19 was 
“nomination day,”’ with printed placards and ballots pro- 
vided by the company. ‘“‘We never knew anything about 
them till they were sent to the plant.’’ The election was held 
six days after the plan for the industrial association was first 
presented. About 90 percent of the eligible workers voted, 
and were checked by name and badge number at the ballot 
boxes. “There was a general feeling that those who didn’t 
vote would be remembered.” He stated that the company 
union was “‘put over’’ at a slack time with only about 1500 
men on the payrolls, and that dissatisfaction increased as the 
force, now totalling about 13,000, was built up. He had a 
hand later in organizing the new federal union, and its 
members in February directed him to confer with the 
management. 


**] CALLED on Mr. Chapin, [president of Hudson] on my 

own time. He was not in, they said. I would be notified 
when I could see him to arrange for a conference.” A few 
days later, Mr. Chapin wrote, asking for a list of members 
of the local, to be checked against the payroll. On March 6, 
after a membership meeting had been called to take a strike 
vote, an “interview,” not a conference was granted, “‘but 
we couldn’t come to any decision in an interview.” The 
speaker added, ‘‘We’ve been delayed. We’ve been waiting 
for months. We’ve been very patient. We aren’t in a position 
to wait.” 

Representing insurgents in the Fisher Body plant in Pon- 
tiac, Arthur Law said, “‘The foremen came around and told 
us to vote. They lined us up and checked on us. The em- 
ployers were threatening, ‘If you don’t leave things the way 
we want them, we’ll move this plant away.’ We voted 
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The first meeting of the new auto 
board) left to right, Nicholas Kel- 
ley, Leo Wolman, Richard Byrd 


because we had to. We had 
nothing to protect us except 
the company’s good will.” 

Charles Schang from Fisher 
Body No. 2 [Flint] narrated 
how pamphlets detailing the 
company union plan were 
posted and distributed, ‘“‘and 
then we were told to vote. 
The company ran the elec- 
tion. . . . Through the de- 
pression our morale was so 
low that when we were told 
to vote we voted. We thought 
our jobs were at stake.” 

John A. Bailey read to the Board a poster that appeared 
in the Buick plant on September 5 which began, ‘“The Com- 
pany is providing a more effective plan for cooperation 
between the company and its employes,’’ and was signed 
Buick Motor Company. The men, he said, were urged to 
read the printed folder, also provided by the company, 
describing the proposed association. ‘“‘Each foreman spent 
those two days [before the election] going through his divi- 
sion, trying to sell the plan. In my division, 7 out of 150 
voted. We were told that if only one vote was cast, the man 
receiving that vote would be our representative. . . . We 
weren’t in favor of the plan. . . . The company placed the 
ballot boxes and picked the watchers. The men were 
checked as they voted. Many blanks were cast. The men 
were scared of losing their jobs if they didn’t vote.” 

As one worker after another told his story and answered 
the questions of members of the Board, the picture grew of 
organizations planned and shaped by “‘the bosses,”’ with the 
men going through certain gestures of participation. 

Side by side with this picture there emerged the efforts 
of the auto workers to form their own organizations, and to 
confer with management. Thus, after describing the dis- 
satisfaction with the company union and the way it was 
formed, Charles Schang said, ““Then we decided that under 
7-a we could select a committee of our own. We men got the 
meeting together. No one not employed in the plant could 
be there. The nominations were from the floor. We voted by 
ballot. The committee we selected that way represents 90 
percent of the plant employes.” 


T Fisher Body No. 1, the president of the AFofL union 
maintained that 88 percent of the 4200 plant employes 
are members of his organization. Of 17,000 Chevrolet work- 
ers, the union affiliated with the AFofL claims 9200 mem- 
bers. There are said to be 1500 workers in the Fisher Body 
plant in Pontiac, of whom 1396 are “‘in the union,” accord- 
ing to their spokesman. The figures for the Fisher Body plant 
in Lansing were given as 1400, with 941 union members. 
In the Buick plant, the union heads stated, 8700 of the 
14,000 employes have “joined up,” though not all have 
paid their dues. 

When these independent unions asked management to 
confer with them, they testified that they were sometimes 
ignored, but more often informed that the employers could 
not meet with “self-styled representatives,” that proof 
must be submitted to show not only the number of em- 
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ployes for whom the union committee spoke, but the actual 
individuals concerned. In no instance did the union agree to 
the demand for its membership list. The reason was fear of 
wholesale dismissal. The ground for that fear was the way in 
which employers had dealt with leaders who insisted that 
the words of Section 7-a “‘mean just what they say.” 

John A. Bailey, president of the Federal Auto Workers 
Union in the Buick plant, was called-to the superintendent’s 
office two months ago, he told the Labor Board, and warned 
that it was against the rules to “solicit”? during working 
hours. ‘‘I stopped at once, but I went on soliciting during 
my own time at noon.” 


UESTION from the Board: ‘‘Is the noon hour your 
own time?” 

Answer: “‘Sure, I don’t get paid for it, do I?” 

Later, he was again called to the superintendent’s office 
and told that it was against the rules to “‘solicit”? on company 
property, even on his own time. Ten days before the hearing, 
he was “‘fired for ‘insubordination.’”’ He had been a Buick 
employe for ten years, as assistant foreman and tool setter. 
He added that ‘‘most of our active shop stewards and other 
officials in the union were discharged.”’ He said the foremen 
expressed regret at letting them go, but stated that they 
themselves were ‘“‘only employes of the company and had 
to take orders from above like anyone else.” 

Bert Harris who has worked at the Fisher Body plant in 
Cleveland since 1929 testified that he “was called to the 
office and told to keep my mouth shut.” ‘Then I was told, 
***You’ll have to get the so-and-so union out of your mind.’” 
He was laid off in September. His dismissal notice offered in 
evidence, read, ‘‘Work—excellent. Attendance—excellent. 
Safety—fair. Cooperation—poor. STILL TALKING.” 
The final comment was in large letters at the bottom of the 
card. 

Al Cook who had been employed by Fisher Body Number 
1, Cleveland, Ohio, since April 1927 reported that he was 
discharged January 13, and that between March 1 and 
March 14, 31 others, key men in the union, were “‘let out.” 
Mr. Cook reported that the regional labor board had found 
that he was discharged solely as a union leader and on 
February 26 ordered his reinstatement, ‘‘but I’m still out of 
work.” He added, “There was never no complaint against 
me till I protested against the company union.” 

An officer of the Buick Company urged James Bower, 
colored, to be a candidate for (Continued on page 243) 


E are concerned with X, with the 
W 5 result of emergency relief econ- 

omy on the lives of fifteen millions of 
our people. 

For four years I have watched the spread of 
destitution until it has engulfed more than 
one family in every ten of our population. I 
have rejoiced in heightened national responsi- 
bility for the victims of this national disaster, 
have cheered announcements of “broad con- 
structive plans” for their aid and have been 
sustained by promises that no one should 
suffer. For these four years I have watched 
our lumbering relief machine, implement of all our brave 
promises, and I have seen its human product. I have seen, 
day after day, long lines of wretched people waiting in front 
of police stations for a bag of coal. I have seen three thousand 
thinly clad men who stood in line all night in bitter weather 
in the hope of a job—a hope without reality. I have seen 
beaten men and dead-faced women with fretting children, 
crowded into fetid rooms to wait half a day to tell their 
stories of struggle and defeat. 

In conferences of social-workers I have heard discussion of 
ways to preserve the morale of the unemployed and then 
have seen two thousand vigorous young men huddled out of 
the weather into an armory to wait for hours for a bowl of 
stew and a bunk in a vermin-infested lodging-house. I have 
hailed high-powered plans for “‘jobs not doles,” and have 
witnessed the disappointment and disillusion when those 
plans showed themselves compromised by bad-guessing and 
wishful thinking. I have seen blueprints of efficient relief 
organization, only to see them blown out the window in a 
week by a great huffing and puffing over a quick cure-all 
for mass unemployment. 

I have heard the fine courage and patience of the un- 
employed commended in high places and have watched 
men and women, helpless under necessity, shunted back and 
forth from one form of relief to another, herded into line to 
register and reregister, and to expose their intimate personal 
affairs over and over with each change of procedure,—all 
as the price of a food ticket or of a rent order issued only 
after their meager possessions had been thrust into the 
street. I have seen men offer pawn tickets, for things that I 
did not know could be pawned, curtains for instance—a 
dollar you get for them if they are really good—as proof 
that they had not lightly sought charity. I have talked to 
men who have softened under the punishment of three 
years—‘‘What the hell do I care so long as I eat,” and to 
others who still have fight—‘‘Just give me a job and to hell 
with your charity.” I have sat in Madison Square Garden 
with eight thousand people protesting the end of the CWA 
and have felt their emotional rise to the challenge, ‘““The 
problem in America is the problem of work and it can be 
solved only by the workers.”’ I have lingered with the shifting 
crowds around Communist loud speakers in Union Square 
and watched the response in men’s faces to ‘‘We demand. 
eee VVE will comipelaencmcp: 


EEING and hearing all these things, multiplying each in- 

cident, each family, each man, by the staggering figures 

of our nation-wide destitution, I wonder how it happened 

that we, in the United States of America, in the 20th century, 
did unto others in ways that made these things possible. 

It is easy, looking back, to see our mistakes, old, old mis- 

takes most of them, rooted in tradition and complacency. 
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Our framework of laws for the public relief of persons un- 
able to support themselves came down to us from Queen 
Elizabeth. Within that framework public attitudes formed 
that stigmatize indigence as a sort of public misdemeanor, 
punishable by stern practices approved by common consent 
if not actually written in the statutes. Humanitarians pro- 
tested in vain. Their pleas to prepare, their warnings that 
ominous winter of 1929-30, that we faced a new kind of 
American poverty with which old methods could not cope, 
were lost. Private charity, for all its great drives, was obvi- 
ously unequal to the situation. Yet in the winter of 1930-31, 
when mass destitution could no longer be denied, the public 
facilities for dealing with it were, except in a few large cen- 
ters, substantially those of a hundred years ago. A man who 
all his life had asked nothing from anyone, who had paid 
his taxes, who himself believed that charity was a disgrace, 
must, when his job and savings were gone, put himself and 
his family into the class of the despised town-poor, must ac- 
cept the stigma of failure and degradation from the hand of | 
the town poor-master. Under the letter of the law of eleven 
states he lost, and still loses, his franchise. 


pS many dispassionate observers the first mistake, the key 
perhaps to the long sequence, was made those first winters 
when, lacking any plan beyond the day, clinging to an 
optimism that denied realities, we thrust the dispossessed 
labor of our country, helpless and bewildered, into this old 
machinery of relief designed to dispose of social sediment as 
summarily as possible. No one was particularly to blame. 
It was the only way most of us knew, and the general bogie 
of “‘the dole,” —whatever that might be, “but look what it’s 
done to England’’—defeated any nascent will to attack the 
problem as unemployment and not as poor-relief. But from 
that rude lumping, in every community, of men out of 
work with chronic indigents and ne’er-do-wells has stemmed 
continuous confusion, humiliation and bitterness. 

By the summer of 1932, when the federal government, 
prodded by a few doughty agitators, legislators and social 
workers, came to life and began parcelling out relief loans to 
the states, unemployment relief was set in the poor-master 
pattern. Governors quickly passed on the federal funds to 
whatever local organization was handiest. Leadership was 
generally lacking and the old routines prevailed. Soup- 
kitchens and breadlines flourished. Commissaries doled out 
bundles of miscellaneous groceries estimated as sufficient to 
sustain life for two weeks, A middle-west coal dealer gained 
national publicity and commendation for his neat scheme 
for feeding the unemployed for six cents per head per day. 
Apparently it never occurred to anyone, except to criers in 


the wilderness, that these herded, regimented, disciplined 


unemployed had previously managed their own lives to the 
satisfaction of the community. Pay envelopes were gone, but 
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350,000 American families on relief 
X One year after another = 


ifWERA X Organization) + (CWA X Promise) 
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the men were the same. Of course no one deliberately set 
out to be heartless or cruel. Officials announced humane 
policies but by the time the relief money got down to where 
it met the actual individual in need there was little philoso- 
phy and less organization for carrying out these policies. 
There were only the old poor-master practices with no pro- 
testing public opinion strong enough to be effective. 

With the New Deal and the FERA came new hope. To be 
sure the FERA took over, in the way of organization, little 
more than loose ends held together by a field staff of five for 
the entire country. Most of the states had advisory relief 
commissions that were more ornamental than practical. 
Only a few had working bodies that were putting any heart 
into the job. The line of responsibility along which relief 
funds passed varied in every state and in the large com- 
munities within the states. Appropriations, which had 
rarely been for more than a month ahead, were now, in 
most of the states, on practically a day-by-day basis. The 
FERA brought to this tangle a forthright facing of national 
responsibility that went beyond book-keeping. It demanded 
and got state relief administrations which it could hold ac- 
countable; it attacked the wretched business of the wander- 
ing homeless, the transient; it ruled that single women had a 
claim on public relief and that a modicum of medical care 
was a necessity of life. It raised the general level of the food 
order and in a few places removed grossly incompetent re- 
lief officials. It did in many places raise the standard of relief 
administration. But the system remained the same and the 
best intentions and the most virile direction at the top could 
not invariably reach down through the hastily assembled 
organization and prevail against fixed local practices and 
opinions at the bottom. 


**DAY rent if you want to,” said the FERA to the cities, 
‘We have no rule against it.” But the cities, close to 
bankruptcy themselves and straining their federal relief 
dollars to the uttermost, did not want to. For three years the 
game of beating the landlord has gone on. If you won you 
were smart; if you lost, your belongings were piled on the 
sidewalk; “‘the relief’ paid your rent for a month in a new 
place and the game began all over again. 
“Give cash-relief if you want to,” said the FERA, “we 
know the grocery order is terrible.’ But the cities, few at 


What have we learned since 1929 about unemployment and 
its ill-born child, mass relief? What has been the day-by-day 
experience of the millions caught in the vast relief machinery? 
What is the outlook? This article and the next carry on 
Survey Graphic’s continuing report of the front on insecurity 


least, have wanted to, and 
the grocery-order system 
goes on. John Smith, who 
until some factory or other 
closed down, always man- 
aged his family affairs on his 
own pay-envelope, is not 
trusted by his community 
with a five dollar bill to buy 
his own groceries. 

Then, across the wintry 
sky of November 1933 
spread the bright rainbow 
of the CWA—“‘Jobs not doles,’”’—‘‘Real work at real wages” 
—“‘a huge employment program under federal control 
large enough to include as many as possible of the real ‘for- 
gotten men’, the unemployed not on relief.’’ Conceived by 
members of the FERA staff confronted by the critical situa- 
tion of early winter and disturbed by the cumulative effect of 
relief on men and communities, the plan was presented to the 
President and announced before it had been hammered into 
administrative shape. It went across like a prairie fire. Here 
at last was the real way to cure unemployment by employ- 
ment, here was something new and “American.” Here, 
perhaps, was the formula for the “American Way”’ of un- 
employment insurance. Here was the answer to everything. 
How dumb we had all been not to have thought of it sooner. 
And all to be done so swiftly! Four million men at work in 
two weeks. That was ““American”’ too, and we liked it. 


Fiz be sure the plan, it was distinctly stated, was for three 
months only, to fill the gap until public works got going. 
But no one believed that. Why should he? The RFC $300 
million had been piously earmarked to last two years;—it 
had been exhausted in nine months and relief had not 
stopped. The law which created the FERA and endowed it 
with $500 million had hopeful phrases about ‘‘unexpended 
balances” at the end of two years;—everybody knew it 
wouldn’t last until spring. Anyway there was not time to 
think or to divide millions of dollars by millions of unem- 
ployed and see where you came out. Those who tried were 
pushed aside. 

So, for a few hectic weeks, relief offices were plunged into 
the wild excitement of transferring this block of cases or 
that from one procedure to another, of quieting the protests 
of the blocks that were not transferred, of discouraging the 
hordes that struggled to get on relief as a short cut to a job. 

Four million people, it will be recalled, were to get jobs 
under state and county quotas, half of them lifted en bloc 
from work-relief, the other half taken regardless of need, on 
the sole qualification that they were out of work, from the 
registration of the Reemployment Service. 

Then the trouble began. In the first place it turned out 
that there were not two million men on work-relief in the 
country, so the quotas got all mixed up and the distracted 
relief offices were caught between counter-barrages of orders 
from federal, state and local authorities. “‘We 
just follow the last order wherever it came from 
and let nature take its course.” In theory men 
on work-relief were transferred automatically to 
a ‘‘real job,”’ although a good many on straight 
relief were slipped under the tent between 
orders. By the same theory all those on straight 
relief had to register and take their chance at 
the reemployment offices. 
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THREE YEARS IN THE LIFE OF JOHN SMITH, OUT-OF-WORK AMERICAN 


1931 


NOVEMBER 


2 Applies for job at Emergency Work Bureau. Interviewed, 
registered. “‘Lady will call.” 


7 Investigator calls and investigates. 
16 Assigned to job. Three-day week, $15 wage. 


1932 


FEBRUARY 
15 Notified that, money lacking, EWB job will end March 
15. Advised to apply to City Work Bureau. 


16 Applies to CWB. Interviewed, registered. ‘‘Lady will call.” 


MARCH 

1 Investigator calls and investigates. 

10 Advised that nothing can be done while he is on EWB 
payroll. 

15 Last pay from EWB. 

16 Applies to CWB. Advised that placement are made 
only from rolls of Home Relief Bureau. 

17 Applies at HRB. Interviewed. “Lady will call.” 

25 Investigator calls and investigates. 


APRIL 

10 Food ticket delivered. 

11 Applies to CWB. Interviewed. Will be notified when and 
if HRB arranges transfer. 

20 Notice of dispossess. 

21 Applies to HRB for rent money. No funds. Advised to 
apply to private charity. 

22 Applies to private charity. Sorry. No funds to supplement 
public relief. Referred to special bureau for test of vocational 
aptitudes. 


23 Dispossessed. HRB gives voucher for a month’s rent. 


MAY 
1 Vocational bureau reports that he stayed too long in one 


job. Should have changed oftener and gained wider range of 
skills. 


JUNE 
25 Notified of transfer to CWB for part-time work in park, 
monthly wage, $42.50. 


AUGUST 
3 CWB funds give out. Advised to apply for home relief. 
4 Applies at HRB. “Investigator will call.” 
20 Investigator calls and investigates. 


SEPTEMBER 
8 Food ticket delivered. 


NOVEMBER 
1 Reads of large appropriations for CWB and applies for 
transfer. Lists filled. Must wait turn. 


NOVEMBER and DECEMBER 
Daily calls at HRB to urge transfer. 


And a slim chance it proved to be with the crowds that 
lined up there. Frantically they stormed the offices, old 
men, young men, white-collar and overall men, a great seg- 
ment of the American wage-earning population, rushing 
from one office to another, standing in line all night in their 


1933 
JANUARY 
13 Dispossessed again. 


20 Transferred to CWB, alternate weeks; $52 monthly wage; 
two hours travel from home to job. 


FEBRUARY 
2-28 Succession of disabling colds from exposure in improper 
clothing cut earnings in half. 


MARCH 
1 Dropped from CWB for too much sickness. Advised to ap- 
ply for home relief. 


2-30 Routine of application to HRB, interview, investiga- 
tion, delivery of food ticket. 


JULY 
15 Food ticket skipped for a week. Lack of funds. 


AUGUST 
15 Dispossessed again. 


SEPTEMBER 
1 Food ticket skipped again. 


OCTOBER 
13 Food ticket skipped again. 


NOVEMBER - 

8 Hears of CWA, “‘Real jobs at real wages.” 

9 Advised by HRB that he must register with National 
Reemployment Service. 

10-25 Registers at every NRS office he can find. 


DECEMBER 
15 Called by NRS for CWA job, $18 wage. 
25 Merry Christmas. 


1934 
JANUARY 
18 Pay cut to $14.40—lack of funds. 
25 Hears that CWA will end May 1. 


FEBRUARY 

28 Reads President Roosevelt’s announcement of new policy 
and his assurance that; ‘““The federal government has no inten- 
tion or desire to force upon the country or the unemployed 
themselves a system of relief that is repugnant to American 
ideals of self-reliance.” 


MARCH 
6 Hears that CWA will end April 1. 


8 Receives four-page questionnaire exploring his resources 
and the extent of his need. 


16 Takes ‘‘pauper’s oath” to questionnaire. 
31 Receives last CWA paycheck. © 


anxiety to gain advantage. No one knows how many, the 
country over, poured their hopes into this registration. Some 
say eight million, perhaps more, perhaps less. The National 
Reemployment Service has been unwilling to commit itself 
to a figure. But in any case there were, outside of the work- 
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A few of the pawn-tickets which record how John Smith’s family filled the gaps when food-tickets stopped. All names have been erased. 


relief quotas only two million jobs all told to feed the hopes 
of several times that number. So for every John Smith called 
to work there were three or four—six or seven in the large 
industrial centers—who were never called and whose hopes 
ended in nothing. Yet among their own neighbors they saw 
families who had had luck and had landed two, perhaps 
even three, of the promised jobs. They saw them able to buy 
their own groceries, go to the movies, get a cherished heir- 
loom out of pawn, while they themselves still lived by 
grocery order, or staggered on on their own. And who can 


wonder that their disappointment turned to bitterness and 
that they saw favoritism and political preferment in the 
decisions that had gone against them? 

There was a basis for this feeling after all. Relief, straight 
relief, had been relatively free from political man-handling 
even with the large juicy sums involved. Politicians, except a 
few hard-boiled ones who don’t let anything get by, sheered 
away from it. The grocery order and the poor were tradi- 
tionally political small change. But jobs were regular po- 
litical legal tender—jobs were different—and the CWA 
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spelled jobs. Harry L. Hopkins, federal emergency relief 
administrator, says that political interference in the CWA 
was no greater than “the entrenched American practice of 
patronage made inevitable,” and that ‘‘by and large” it was 
not important. But it is nevertheless true that, “by and 
large’ the smoke from the charges of political manipulation 
and favoritism was one of the first clouds to drift across the 
rainbow of the CWA. 

Just the same—four million men and women did go to 
work and, when the hastily blown-up accounting system got 
to functioning, did get their government pay-checks every 
week. Many a man whose body and soul had been rotting 
for months in a “shelter”? stepped out on his own, bought a 
suit of clothes and slapped down cash-money for a meal of 
his own choice. Many a lone woman quit the struggle to 
cook grocery-order beans over a gas-jet in her room and 
bought herself a hamburg sandwich and glass of milk at a 
lunch counter. The clothing business had a sudden spurt. 
“Get rid of those damn old rags. I never want to see them 
again,” said the customers. Ten-cent stores had a rushing 
Christmas trade—there was money to buy the baby a toy. 


NP MEE SEY the lift of all this carried back through the 
strata of relief organization and reinforced the hope that 
had illuminated the birth of CWA. Here was help for the 
unemployed becoming an active current in the recovery 
stream, instead of a backwash of sub-normal living and pur- 
chasing. Conceivably it might be articulated with a rounded 
scheme of social insurance. New inspiration, new expectancy, 
radiated from relief headquarters in Washington. 

But it was a short breathing spell. Other clouds began to 
drift across the rainbow. The money was going too fast; 
there had been ‘‘bad guesses” in the early estimates. Po- 
litically favored firms, it was charged, were skimming the 
cream of the orders for materials. Then came the charges 
that CWA wages were too high, out of line with going rates 
and bound to interfere with rural and other employers; 
charges that the unemployed were loafing on their jobs, 
that they weren’t real jobs anyway. In the face of mounting 
costs and sectional criticism the large recovery aspects of 
CWA lost their edge. Locally the notion that these were 
real jobs at real wages broke down against the poor-master 
idea of the right and proper treatment of the poor. With not 
enough jobs to go around there was the hard choice between 
one man taken on at going rates above the unskilled level or 
two or three men at a work-relief level. Here and there 
wages began to be chipped, working hours shortened, until 
presently those heartening government checks had shrunk 
close to the proportions of a relief order. In mid-January 
came a blanket cut in hours and pay. In New York state the 
payroll of 300,000 CWA men was slashed by $900,000. For 
John Smith, laborer, it worked out to six hours less work 
and with $14.40 in his weekly pay envelope instead of $18. 

With the end of January came the announcement that 
Civil Works would be completely shut down on May 1, by 
which date, the President confidently hoped, agriculture, 
public works and industry would have gathered the four 
million to its bosom. With March 8 the date was brought 
forward to April 1. The original plan had been to tide 
over the depth of winter. Other factors now entered in: 
the federal budget had to be balanced or the country 
would lose confidence and recovery would stall. It had been 
a shove while public works hung fire—and now it was over. 

After all CWA was not relief from relief but just a little 
vacation. 
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While we were still refusing to believe our ears came a 
new policy to allay the doubts and fears of four million John 
and Jane Smiths who were wondering, “What about me?” 
They should not starve, they could be positive about that. 
If they lived in distressed rural areas or were numbered in 
“stranded populations” they would be helped in ways lead- 
ing back to self-support. In large cities there would be a 
work-program for the physically competent, home-relief for 
the rest. In one way or the other the “‘needy” would be 
cared for. Difficulties were foreseen, but, as Harry L. Hop- 
kins, FER administrator put it: 


It will be inevitable that in a big situation like this there will be 
injustices in individual cases, but no one wants to see injustices and 
every effort will be made to avoid them. Nobody in need will be 
deliberately laid off. If there happens to be a mistake a worker can 
have an appeal and can be put back to work... . 


When the new policy was brought down to cases by 
FERA rulings it became evident that one of its immediate 
effects in relief organization was to hand to states a prickly 
bouquet of thorns-in-the-flesh. They must, for instance, ease 
out men who had gotten their CWA jobs through the re- 
employment offices and had not, perhaps could not tech- 
nically, “show need.” They must set wage rates, though these 
must not fall below thirty cents an hour nor must hours 
rise above twenty-four a week. They must be responsible for 
compensation for accidents—federal funds were not to be 
used for premiums for compensation insurance and the man 
on the state work-program was no longer protected as he 
had been in CWA by Federal Workmen’s Compensation. 
Also in the reckoning for the states was the business of re- 
gearing the relief machinery to pick up a new load of 
uncertain proportions. The machine had never stopped func- 
tioning of course, but the efforts to strengthen and perfect it 
which had been so challenging from May to November, 
had lagged during the CWA excitement. 

Determination of need was the thorniest flower of the 
bouquet handed to the state administrations. The men 
previously on relief had had their need determined so many 
times that they were getting pretty sick of it. The “forgotten 
men,” who had kept clear of the tar-brush of relief, but had 
gone after the “regular jobs” of the CWA through the Na- 
tional Reemployment Service, did not propose to be smeared 
now with a means test though God himself knew they 
needed the jobs. The white-collar folk, enrolled in Civil 
Works Service, had had one distasteful means test and most 
assuredly had no relish for another. The justly famous pa- 
tience of the unemployed began to fray on the edges. 


[3 was not long before even the loyalest protagonist of the 
New Deal had to admit that the new “‘work-program” as 
it took shape was just the old rose of work-relief by another 
name. Only the stipulation of wages in cash and not in kind 
changed the doubtful sweetness of its smell. Home relief, it 
seemed, would be pretty much on the old dollar-stretching 
basis, with funds so dependent on local resources as to hold 
little hope of anything but hand-to-mouth planning. Work- 
relief would rest on federal funds, but it too would be sub- 
ject to local ideas of spreading thin. The probability that it 
would be so thin that home-relief would have to supplement 
it was evident. John Smith working for a charity wage would 
still have to have a charity grocery order. 

So the state and local relief administrations reluctantly 
clasped the thorns and went to work to pick up where CWA 
left off. The worst part of their task (Continued on page 249) 


THE PERMANENT PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


BY EWAN CLAGUE 


American unemployment “‘crisis.”” The fact that millions 

of eager:and capable workers have been jobless for 
months, even years, is still viewed as a temporary phenome- 
non. Our effort to provide relief for the unemployed and 
their dependents is regarded as an ‘‘emergency”’ effort. 
Even the names of the agencies express that point of view— 
FERA, TERA and the rest. But there is increasing evidence 
that this is as short-sighted as the optimism that refused to 
recognize the onset of depression and insisted that boom 
“‘prosperity”’ was “just around the corner.” 

The thesis of this article is that we face for at least a decade 
a serious volume of unemployment. Let us consider the bases 
for such a statement. 

The great task of mass relief on which we have been en- 
gaged since the crash has had the effect of gathering in from 
highways and byways all manner of dependent persons and 
families. Many who for years had worked only casually if at 
all, and maintained a standard of living scarcely worthy of 
the name, have suddenly found themselves cared for on a 
hitherto unknown scale of comfort. In other words, relief 
measures have brought out into the open a volume of un- 
employment and of need which always existed but which 
largely went unrecognized. 

Though this represents a mere paper increase in the num- 
bers of unemployed, it is much more than a bookkeeping 
adjustment in relief. There must be added to it an actual 
enlargement of the labor supply during the depression. We 
have always known that there exists an enormous number of 
‘‘potential’? wage earners who could work given sufficient 
inducement or necessity. Among these are married women, 
retired people living on their income, minors of highschool 
and college age, and a miscellaneous group of criminals, 
beggars, hoboes, subsisting precariously by other kinds of 
endeavor. During the war we tapped this labor reservoir. 
Now many of these “potential” wage earners are flowing 
into the labor market under the pressure of individual need. 
Thus in Philadelphia in the spring of 1933, in the course of a 
Community Council study we found that more married 
women were working as wage earners than in pre-depression 
years; an additional group was seeking work, still further 
clogging the overcrowded labor market. 

In addition to the “potentials,” we have a labor supply 
sharply augmented by the fact that the normal rate of re- 
tirement of successful or superannuated wage earners has 
decreased sharply during four years of depression and will 
continue low for some years to come. Wage earners aged 
41 to 44 in 1929 have now passed the age of 45, although few 
of them are in position to retire. Men in the early fifties at 
the onset of the depression are now in their late 
fifties. About 750 thousand males reach the age 
of fifty every year; more than half of these are 
probably wage earners. Old-age pensions in 
most states become effective at age 70. Many 
retirement systems and endowment policies be- 
gin to pay at 65. Vast numbers of people, both 
male and female, between the ages of 45 and 65 
will continue to be active competitors in the 
labor market. Failing to find employment, they 
will be applicants for relief. 


Fa nearly five years, we have been wrestling with an 


Simultaneously a new generation of youngsters has come 
upon the scene. About two and one-quarter million boys and 
girls annually reach the age of 16, nine million new potential 
wage earners in the last four years. Not all of these immedi- 
ately seek jobs of course, many on farms do not directly enter 
the labor market, a lot of the girls will never work for wages, 
many of both sexes continue at school. But we must reckon 
with the fact that wage earners are being added at the bottom 
of the age scale while they are not retiring voluntarily at 
the top. 

Economists have long debated whether technological 
change and industrial progress have raised or lowered skilled 
requirements. My own observations lead me to believe that 
the increasing complexity of industrial organization calls 
for great adaptability on the part of the workers, and nar- 
rows the opportunity for the men and women who are 
“hard to manage,’ who “never seem to get along with 
people.” During the war and in the ’twenties, workers of 
this type were roaming through industry and business, re- 
peatedly hired and fired. In a tightened labor market they 
find it much more difficult to obtain jobs. And yet very little 
is being done to meet their situation. The whole question 
goes beyond individual differences and becomes one of 
managerial policy. In the future many concerns are likely to 
find it economical to hire fewer workers rather than more. 
Even the acid test of labor costs will prove that it is advan- 
tageous to employ one good man at $50 a week rather than 
two at $20 a week. The additional managerial skill required 
to integrate the activities of the two men of poorer grade 
with the rest of the organization costs more than the saving 
in wages. It is increasingly clear that present wage differ- 
entials do not express the true differences in efficiency when 
management costs are taken into consideration; that enter- 
prise will find it profitable to absorb only the most adaptable 
and cooperative workers; and that, in all probability, the 
establishment of standardized wage rates will further tend to 
eliminate lower-grade workers. 


[aXe eee 5 generally wipes out of existence the old, 
inefficient plants, employing much labor in proportion 
to capital, while the modernized plants take over the market. 
In a 1927 study of productivity of labor in blast furnaces on 
which Meredith B. Givens and I worked for the US Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, it was found that each depression 
brought modernization or bankruptcy, while each burst of 
prosperity brought back into production some (though 
always fewer) of the less efficient plants. 

Dammed up behind us are nearly five years of industrial 
development. Obviously there will be marked changes in 


Why our labor market will continue to overflow even the 
‘normal’ demands of business and industry is here discussed 
by one of the economists drafted by the New Deal. The 
writer does not stop with the evidence, but goes on to ap- 
praise the attitudes and agencies to which we must look in 
facing the problem of economic insecurity which weakens 
the whole fabric of our family and community life today 
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the demand for labor when normal production is resumed. 
Last summer the country was shocked when the Federal 
Reserve Board index of industrial production suddenly 
jumped from about 60 to nearly 100 (1923-25 average), 
while the employment index was rising from 57 to 73. This 
sudden spread between the two indexes gives a clear indica- 
tion of labor-market conditions. The revival of prosperity 
and the rise of industrial production will not bring a com- 
mensurate rise in employment. 

Boris Stern of the US Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
pointed out that the immediate result of technical change is 
the displacement of labor. On the other hand expansion of de- 
mand and the growth of new industries offer opportunities 
for reabsorbing these displaced workers. Generally speak- 
ing, however, such change is rapid and the rate of ‘“‘techno- 
logical unemployment” high, while the process of reabsorp- 
tion is long. This will of course result in a very large labor 
pool, and while the displaced workers will gradually find 
jobs, the pool of unemployment will continually be replen- 
ished by industry. 


NFORTUNATELY the codification of industries under 
the NRA seems likely to intensify the problem. While 
NRA has been drastically cutting the working hours and 
thereby spreading employment, it has at the same time 
caused restriction of output in those industries where the 
machinery of control is being manipulated solely in the in- 
terest of the producers. Even more important in its effect on 
employment is the new wage structure in many industries, 
particularly the minimum rates set for the South and for 
rural areas. While we undoubtedly need higher wages, we 
must not blind ourselves to the fact that mounting labor 
costs stimulate mechanization. 

For example, in studying labor productivity in the iron 
and steel industry in 1927, we found that at that time only 
two merchant blast furnaces in the South were casting pig 
iron by machine, and those two were losing money. The rest 
used sand-casting, which employs about five times as many 
men. In the North sand-casting had almost disappeared 
and the few plants still using it were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. In the North, where common labor received 50 
cents an hour, capital was substituted for high-wage labor; 
in the South, with labor at 20 cents, low-wage workers were 
more economical than capital improvements. 

The codes, generally speaking, tend to lessen the wage 
differential between the North and the South and between 
big manufacturing centers and rural areas. If the codes are 
continued, a further rapid extension of mechanization and 
a consequent increase in unemployment seem almost 
inevitable. 

Civil Works and, to a lesser degree, Public Works, have a 
bearing on the problem. In some sections of the country 
wage earners in relief families enjoyed preference over the 
self-sustaining unemployed in placement on Civil Works 
projects. Many men and women of doubtful employability 
have thus been placed on jobs, paid regular wages, and 
given the status of wage earners. They are unlikely to be 
taken on by private industry, so that, with Civil Works at 
an end, they are again added to the unemployed. 

Further, the comparatively high rates of pay and the short 
hours on Civil Works served to hinder the return of many 
workers to regular jobs. The Harlem house-worker who has 
had $15 a week working five hours a day, six days a week, as 
visiting housekeeper under the direction of a public-health 
nurse, finds little to attract her in the hours and wages of “a 
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girl for general housework”’; and the man who has had good ~ 


wages and short hours on road work is thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with his old job as farm-hand. 

Finally, those employed on Civil Works were often as- 
signed to obsolete jobs of the pick-and-shovel variety. These 
men were, so to speak, trained in occupations which do not 
exist except in made work. 

In Public Works similar tendencies are discernible, al- 
though to a lesser extent. Clearly these programs, while they 
have served as ameliorating influences, may lead to an in- 
tensification of the problem in the long run unless some form 
of large-scale public employment becomes permanent. 

Back to the land is sometimes offered as an alternative to 
relief or work relief. A prominent Ohio industrialist has put 
himself on record as believing that twenty million Americans 
must return to the farm. The government itself, on the sub- 
sistence homesteads, is experimenting with combinations of 
agriculture and industry which may lead eventually to some 
modification of our industrial structure. 

All through the ’20’s a stream of farm boys and girls 
flowed to the industrial and business.areas. The depression 
arrested that flow, but I believe we may expect soon to see it 
increase. The government program with respect to the great 
agricultural staples is restriction of output. Every agricul- 
tural economist sees a declining foreign market for our farm 
produce. The only bright spot in the situation, as it affects 
production here, is the prospect that this decline will be 
managed and controlled. But in such circumstances the 
Negro cotton-farmer of the South, the agricultural laborer 
in the grain fields of the Middle-West can do nothing but 
resume the trek to the city. 

We have then eight powerful influences at work in the 
direction of increased unemployment. Does this mean a 
spectacular increase in the volume of unemployment? Not 
necessarily, since we have also certain counteracting tenden- 
cies: the drastic shortening of hours under the codes is spread- 
ing work; government employment on Public Works, with 
a supplementary program of some sort seems likely to last; 
federal relief, if put on a permanent basis, will remove from 
the labor market many border-line employables; if a rather 
slow but steady rise in prices extends over a period of years, 
the problem of reabsorption wili be greatly simplified and 
an eventual labor shortage is possible; finally, we should be 
able to count upon a steady increase in the country’s wealth 
and a reconstruction of family finances. A rising standard of 
living would establish once more the normal rate of retire- 
ment of workers from industry. But this factor will be very 
slow to operate and we can expect from it no appreciable 
relief in the next few years. 


|N considering unemploymént as a continuing national 
problem, a sharp distinction must be drawn between the 
economic and the social factors in the situation. To the 
economist, the human unit is the individual—the gainfully 
employed worker who contributes to the production of 
wealth and draws a return in the form of cash income. But 
the social unit is the family, which is engaged in the con- 
sumption of goods on a sort of communal basis. There are 
in this country at the present time about 30 million families, 
including some 130 million individuals, who are dependent 
for support on the earnings of about 55 million primary pro- 
ducers. Unemployment is an affliction suffered by the 55 
million, while its most serious consequence is destitution 
among their dependent families. Yet there is not always 
an immediate connection between (Continued on page 254) 
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BY ARTHUR ROBERT BURNS 


CONSUMER 


The scattered consumers of the country—and that means all of 


us—will not be protected until there is a federal agency inde- 


HE National Industrial Recovery Act is an 

open confession that free competition can- 

not be relied upon as a regulator of business. 
The competition in which most economic think- 
ing has been rooted for over a century implies 
the organization of business in small firms, each 
struggling for the favor of the buyer by offering 
him a better bargain than rivals can offer. It 
implies that free competitors take no account of the effects 
of their competition upon their rivals, and drop out of the 
race immediately the desires of buyers change or abler 
rivals appear; that as a result, business remains in the hands 
of the most efficient, who drive prices down to a level just 
sufficient to meet costs of producing and provide a reward 
large enough to hold the producer in the business; that the 
prospect of temporarily increased rewards is a constant spur 
to improve methods of production; and that business as a 
whole is adjusted to meet most effectively the needs of con- 
sumers with money to spend. 

But by 1933 this kind of competition had brought about 
its own destruction in many industries. Efficient operation is 
often possible only by large firms, committed to particular 
lines of production for long periods of time. With heavy 
investments in plant and organization, they endeavor to 
avoid the pressure of competition. In good times they often 
invest too heavily, and in bad times they try to secure profits 
or avoid losses by avoiding price-cutting. By keeping up 
prices they reduce the quantities that consumers can buy 
and cause business to shrink still further. They cut their 
payrolls by firing workers and cutting wages. Each expects 
to gain more by reducing his wage bill than he will lose by 
depriving his customers of purchasing-power. Whensome 
firms cut their wages the rest must follow. If business recedes, 
this kind of panic sets it still further back. 

The Recovery Act aimed to direct the panic-stricken busi- 
ness crowd to safety by getting them to act together. Each 
industry was to draw up rules of fair competition, effective 
only when the President had approved of them. The inter- 
ests of workers and consumers were to be protected by the 
establishment of boards to advise General Johnson, the ad- 
ministrator on behalf of the President. The stage was set for 
the control of each industry through the government as 
arbitrator between the three major conflicting groups and for 
the coordination of all industries to bring about a general 
and lasting recovery. This set-up realistically accepts the 
conflicts of interest in industry and its success or failure turns 
entirely upon the way it is used. 

The most important criticism of the administration policy 
is that it has been dominated by the views of the business in- 
terests at the expense of workers and consumers. The politi- 
cal dangers of the’ dominance of one economic class are 
evident enough; we are here concerned with economic pros- 
pects. The immediate question is whether recovery is even 
possible without more consideration of the interests of con- 
sumers. In other words, has business acted even in its own 
interest in its behavior under the Recovery Act? 

The principal positive contribution to recovery imposed 
by the administration has been its demand that wages be 
increased so as to increase total payrolls and thus increase 


pendent of the NRA to represent them. That is the judgment 
of Dr. Burns, appraising developments since the mid-winter 
field-day that aired the evidence of ‘‘open prices,’’ controlled 
output and other practices under codes drawn by industry 


purchasing-power and market demand. Whether or not this 
is the best way to recovery need not be discussed here; it has 
in fact been tried only half-heartedly. Nevertheless total 
payrolls have increased over 40 percent since March 1933. 
Now the most serious question is whether the codes have 
been so drawn as to bring about increases in prices that 
hamper recovery by neutralizing the increase in payrolls. 

In each industry business interests have had the initial 
advantage of drawing up the proposed code. Some draft 
codes have been severely handled before being approved 
but a great many retained rules that make it easy for busi- 
ness men to look to rising prices for better profit figures, and 
a number hastened to use their opportunities. The oil and 
lumber codes, for example, permit the code authorities, 
subject to government supervision, to fix maximum output 
and to share the allowable production between the existing 
firms. Control of output, of course, means complete con- 
trol of prices. Between March and December 1933 the 
prices of lumber and petroleum products both rose over 50 
percent; the price of Douglas fir lumber, nearly 100 percent. 
But this direct control has been confined to industries deal- 
ing with natural resources, where the cry of conservation is 
often used to cover the desire of the owners to increase profits. 
If no firm may increase its share of business the consumer has 
no protection against excessive prices except the watchful- 
ness of the government; competition between sellers no 
longer protects him. 


WO principal means are used in industry generally to 

increase or maintain prices: code rules prohibiting sales 
below cost and rules requiring ‘“‘open prices.”? One hundred 
and twenty-five of the first 180 codes provide that it shall 
be unfair to sell at prices below the cost of production. 
Where the products of the different sellers can be closely 
compared this arrangement would drive most buyers to the 
firm with the lowest costs, since no other firm is permitted to 
charge so low a price as it may set. Many codes, therefore, 
base the minimum price that any firm may charge upon the 
costs of the most economical firm. At first glance this ar- 
rangement looks reasonable. But while it is reasonable for a 
business man to get back his costs and a fair profit, it is not 
reasonable for him to expect a profit in times of depression. 
If, for example, the present small volume of business is 
expected to cover the cost of idle as well as of used plant, 
prices may be raised so that still less goods can be sold than 
at present. Even the most efficient firm may fall below rea- 
sonable engineering standards, pay excessive salaries or 
spend very large sums on advertising. In other industries the 
average costs of all firms are used to calculate the mini- 
mum price, though the costs of some firms may be inflated 
by very high values placed upon their plant and by large 
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EARNINGS 


For every *1.00 of earn- 
ings in 1928, the 


Factory worker earned in 


(June 1933......684) 
(Decsl9S3ie 7s 70°) 
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How facts and figures that concern us as con- 
sumers can be made digestible is shown in the 
simple diagrams reproduced on these two pages 
from the mimeographed bulletin sent out bi- 
weekly by the Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA 
to give information on food prices and buying 
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and often classify customers and establish 
differentials between the prices to jobbers, 
wholesalers and retailers. These rules, if 
effective, will eliminate even indirect (in- 
cluding service and quality) competition. 

During the past forty years we have put 
up a sorry fight for competition with the 
Sherman Law. The Recovery Act at 
least brings out into the open the prob- 
lems that must be solved if business is 
to serve broader social ends. However, 
neither these ends nor the more immedi- 
ate goal of recovery can be attained by a 
control so sympathetic to the objectives 
of business and so inconsiderate of those 
of the other two groups. Yet the predomi- 
nance of business in the code-making is 
easy to explain. Business depends upon 
effective organization and each business 


amounts of unused equipment. Business should be induced to 
adopt Mr. Ford’s former policy of setting prices that do not 
cover costs until sales have expanded, on the assumption 
that low prices will increase sales and enable plant to be 
more fully utilized. 

This “‘below cost selling’? clause merely sets minimum 
prices. The clause providing for “‘open prices’? appears in 
about 80 of the first 150 codes. It provides that it is unfair to 
sell at less than published prices and requires that these be 
filed with the code authority by whom they must be circu- 
lated among all firms in the industry. In many industries a 
firm proposing to cut its price must give notice of from 5 to 
21 days. This ‘“‘waiting period” obviously exposes the firms 
anxious to try a low-price policy to coercion by the rest. 
It prevents any firm from gaining business from its rivals by 


cutting below them because they learn of the price cut before. 


it is effective and can meet it. It makes for uniform prices by 
all sellers; tenders for the supply of steel to the Navy Depart- 
ment have recently been absolutely uniform, and the De- 
partment allotted its contracts by drawing numbers out of 
an urn. If open-price clauses continue there is likely to be 
an increase in the demand for urns, if for nothing else. 
“Open price’ clauses are important mainly, however, 
because by discouraging price-cutting, they tend to exert 
an upward pressure on prices. It is said that the firms in 
many industries discuss prices privately before giving notice 
of price changes. Indirectly, and with a degree of effective- 
ness varying from industry to industry, these clauses make 
prices a matter of collective control instead of the outcome 
of a struggle among sellers for business. 

The codes contain many more rules. One class of rules 
prevents resort to methods of getting business that are 
universally condemned, although used by many respectable 
people who condemn them. Bribery of agents, inducing 
breach of contract, threatening litigation, pirating designs, 
defaming competitors, and the like, are thus outlawed. The 
other class seeks to eliminate devices by which a seller might 
secure business by making a more attractive offer than his 
rivals. Such rules standardize cash discounts and quantity 
discounts; they regulate the amount of free service that may 
be given, demonstrations, discounts for advertising, sales of 
discontinued and slow moving lines and trade-in allowances, 


is interested in a narrow range of products. 
Those with similar interests can get to- 
gether and pay for vigorous and able 
representation. Consumers, on the other 
hand, are scattered; each is interested in many products and 
even more vitally concerned with his interests as an income 
receiver. In consequence, consumers lack the fighting power 
of producers. 

The Consumer Advisory Board was set up to watch the 
effect of codes upon the consumer. But it can only offer 
advice and, to judge from the codes, it has either offered 
little advice or its advice has been ignored. More recently 
it has released some very critical advice to the press, but that 
also has been for the most part ignored by the recovery 
administration, although the open price clauses are said to 
be now under review. At the end of February General 
Johnson invited his critics to Washington, provided they 
agreed to pelt him only with the “‘live cats” of constructive 
criticism. Ample criticism was offered. More particularly he 
was warned of the danger of letting business seek profits by 
raising prices. On the fifth of March with some three thou- 
sand representatives of commerce and industry in Wash- 
ington, General Johnson had one of the most spectacular 
opportunities in the history of American business to pro- 
claim a deal that was really new. Instead he announced 
some minor changes in policy and asked tentatively for a 
further reduction of the hours of labor in order to increase 
payrolls. 


T is now up to the consumer to make himself so trouble- 
some that he gets more consideration. If he can redress the 
present balance in favor of business he will not only serve his 
own interests but increase the chances of general recovery. 
The weakness of the Consumer Advisory Board is due mainly 
to the lack of an organized backing but so long as it is for- 
bidden to make public the advice it offers the Recovery 
Administration, consumers lack the information and guid- 
ance necessary for effective protest. If the Board were re- 
leased from the direct control of the Recovery Administra- 
tion and required to release all its criticism to the press, the 
consumer could apply more intelligent pressure to both the 
Administrator and the Consumer Advisory Board. But it is 
admittedly difficult for consumers to,debate with General 
Johnson about rules in codes and probably also futile, as 
the most far-reaching consequence of the Recovery Act has 
been to bring producers together. One of the weaknesses of 
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the anti-trust laws was that they 
became entangled with discus- 
sions of the way things were done 
and the motives for doing them. 
The final test is whether prices 
are excessive and the ultimate 
problem what the consumer can 
do to remedy excessive prices. 
Consumers know the price of shoes, 224 
cheese or gasoline when they buy them. 
They often know whether the price has 
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whose prices have increased most 
over a given period would cer- 
tainly cause consumers to ask for 
explanations. Between February 
and December 1933 the price of 
lumber products increased, as we 
have seen, over 50 percent, Doug- 
las Fir about 100 and cedar shingles 
nearly 75; while textile products in- 
creased about 50 percent, one kind of cot- 
ton yarn went up 125, one kind of print 


; aes : in any two weeks since las aie 

been increased, but it is difficult for A aia | ee ; ‘ cloth about 110, percale shirting and 
them to know whether the increase in “US tron SA I ticking over 100, bed sheets, work shirts 
price is balanced by an increase in the Were first collected by the and overalls about 50. Wool blankets 


cost of providing the commodity or even 
whether such increases are desirable. 
But consumers cannot begin to be intelligently critical of 
prices without facts. At present business men claim that in- 
formation about the cost of production must be kept secret, 
although under present conditions the only basis for judging 
prices in industries where codes are effective is in relation to 
costs. It is useless to ask for the publication of all costs; the 
consumer would merely be drowned in a sea of dubious 
statistics. He needs rough checks, so that he can clamor for 
fuller investigation in reasonably suspicious cases. Simple 
checks may sometimes cause unjustified criticism but if 
they are used only to direct and keep alive the interest of the 
consumer and to stir inquiry they can do no serious damage. 
The next task for the Consumer Advisory Board is, therefore, 
to design a news service about prices that will interest con- 
sumers and stimulate them to criticize the Board and the 
administrator as well as make business aware that it is dan- 
gerous to squeeze the consumer until he squeaks. Suggestions 
for such a news service will make the problem clearer. 

Where the total cost of a product is largely the cost of its 
raw material the consumer could use the margin added by 
the manufacturer to the cost of the raw material as a rough 
guide. The cost of raw sugar, for instance, is about 80 per- 
cent of the cost of sugar; when the price of sugar rises con- 
sumers could be informed whether the amount of the refin- 
er’s margin is increasing. If it is, an investigation could be 
demanded to find out whether other costs are increasing or 
whether profits are being raised. Over longer periods such 
margins would be expected to fall in industries where 
technical improvements can be expected. 

In some industries rough measures of the amount of idle 
plant would serve. Plant capacity is difficult to measure 
but figures are now available in some industries: steel, for 
instance, publishes the percentage of capacity in operation. 
Where prices are raised, thus throwing more plant out of 
use, consumers could demand investigation to discover 
whether lower prices, resulting in larger sales, would give a 
reasonable revenue because the costs of operation could be 
distributed over more units of product. 

Publication from time to time of a list of commodities 
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increased about 70 percent and serge 
suiting nearly 50. Calf skins increased 
180 and cow hides over 125; some paper products over 50 
percent; petroleum products as a group over 50, shellac over 
90, sewer pipe nearly 70 and rosin over 60. Not all these in- 
creases need be criticized. The prices of some products have 
increased greatly because they fell a long way during the 
depression, some increased very little because their prices 
had been held up, while the prices of some, such as woolen 
goods, went up because of large increases in the cost of raw 
material. 

A list of the commodities whose prices have remained un- 
changed for the longest periods would provide another jump- 
ing-off point for the consumer. The maintenance of one 
price for steel rails for ten years is notorious. A number of 
commodities resisted the general trend between June 1929 
and February 1933 when prices in general fell over 35 per- 
cent. The price of men’s stiff collars rose over 15 percent, 
men’s dress shirts and men’s overcoats fell only 7, cotton 
thread 4, Oxford dress shoes 3; wrapping-paper did not fall 
at all, nor did snuff or cigarettes; Philadelphia laundry soap 
fell about 7, plaster board zncreased 17, whiting for paint and 
cast-iron pipe remained unchanged, building-sand fell 6 
and plate glass 5. It would be interesting to know the ex- 
planation of these changes in price. 

Comparisons of the changes in the price of a product in 
different places are worth further investigation. The price of 
bread, for instance, increased between March and De- 
cember 1933 by 18 percent in Chicago and by 8 percent in 
New York City, while it fell slightly in San Francisco. 

It is more difficult to devise simple methods of checking 
costs of production. Costs can be much inflated by adjusting 
the calculation of the amount to be included for the use of 
plant. Where a number of products is turned out, high 
prices for some can be concealed by charging to them a 
large share of the gen- 
eral costs of the busi- 
ness. Moreover the fact 
that costs are high ig 
no justification for a 
high price if the high 
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costs are due to inefficiency, large salaries or excessive 
expenditure on advertising. The publication of the costs of 
the most and the least efficient firm in an industry would, 
however, provide a simple starting point for criticism. A 
persistently wide spread between the costs, say, of the large 
and the small agricultural implement makers raises a ques- 
tion whether the price enables the least efficient firms to carry 
on and the reasonably efficient to obtain excessive profits. 

When we have realized a greater measure of recovery, 
information, as to the number of applications to invest in 
industries under codes that control investment, will show 
where capital expects big profits. Further investigation will 
reveal whether high prices in such industries are due to 
restriction of output. 


publishing such figures the Consumer Advisory Board 
could forestall all hasty judgment. In reporting, for in- 
stance, that shellac has increased over 90 percent in price 
it might point out that it had fallen during the depression by 
over 80 percent. It could indicate whether or not a wage- 
increase explained an increase in the sugar refiner’s margin. 
In reporting an increased amount of idle plant in, say, 
the cement industry, it could explain whether or not much 
of the plant was so badly located or designed as to be un- 
profitable to work at reasonable prices. 

Many code authorities already contain from one to three 
representatives of the government without power to vote. 
The administrator has now announced that all code authori- 
ties are to have consumer representation in an advisory 
capacity. This representation can, however, easily be over- 
valued. One lone representative of the consumer in a group 
of fully informed managers is not a powerful check upon ex- 
cessive prices. However, good representatives responsible 
to the Consumer Advisory Board could assist the Board in 
interpreting data from the industry for the use of consumers. 
But representing the consumer on a code authority is not a 
job to be handed to any well-meaning individual with time 
on his hands. No representative should be appointed without 
the endorsement of the Consumer Advisory Board, based on 
his qualifications for such representation. Ideally, consumer 
representatives should not be directly allied with manage- 
ment or labor in the industry and yet should have some 
knowledge of the industry. Persons in industries purchasing 
the product or public purchasing agents would be suitable, 
particularly if they have some training in economics. 

These suggestions are all aimed at feeding the consumer 
with facts and preliminary interpretations to enable him to 
decide when he has a grievance, when and in which direc- 
tion to fire his criticism. They are aimed also at making 
numbers of consumers simultaneously conscious of their 
grievances so that they may act together. Joint action is 
possible, however, only with organization and technical 
assistance. The National Recovery Board has voted to 
finance, on a very modest scale, consumers’ committees in a 
number of counties throughout the country. If this vote be- 
comes effective, it will be a distinct step in the direction of 
consumer recognition. But what can such committees do? 

While local committees may be able to remedy a few local 
grievances they cannot induce the branches of the large 
oil companies to reduce the price of gasoline or make lumber 
dealers lower their prices when the price to them has been 
raised. They can, however, check reports of the Consumer 
Advisory Board against their own observation and judgment, 
and let the Board know when they think its facts and expla- 
nations inadequate, or its defense of them ineffective. By 
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deluging the Board with complaints they may sting it into 
action. By persecuting politicians locally or through local 
branches of national organizations they may ultimately 
influence General Johnson. They must, however, be pre- 
pared in the last resort to organize public boycotts of offend- 
ing industries. The strike is their ultimate weapon. 

When the Ford Motor Company considers it is being 
overcharged for steel it announces that it will establish a 
steel-mill and ‘‘roll its own.’? The consumer can scarcely 
protect himself in this way but consumers’ cooperative socie- 
ties may be made to serve his ends. These societies have no 
interest in high prices, which merely necessitate the return of 
large dividends on purchases. At present there is no general 
danger of excessive retail margins but retail consumers’ coop- 
eratives would develop a permanent paid, informed organi- 
zation and provide a point from which the consumer might 
branch out into making some of his own goods. Such pro- 
tection cannot be effective however in large-scale industries 
until the cooperatives have grown to great size. 

All these suggestions leave serious doubts as to the ability 
of the consumer to defend himself. If he concludes that he 
cannot win in his fight with the producer, he can then press 
for a tax on excessive profits. Restriction of output cannot 
however be prevented in this way. It is difficult to draw a 
line in the law between reasonable and excessive profits; 
8 percent may be a fair profit in bread-making and may be a 
poor one in mining. Profits may be reasonable enough 
though prices are excessive; the industry, as in newsprint 
paper, may have over-invested in plant; the price may be 
high but profits kept down by excessive cost, including adver- 
tising. It is not comforting to know that, having paid very 


high prices for aluminum pans, I have thereby enabled the 


government to collect taxes for excess profits which it has 
used to reduce the income-tax in the upper brackets. 


iF setting up the recovery administration we have accepted 

the drift towards large-scale planning demanded by pres- 
ent methods of production. But if each industry tries to ob- 
tain more of the produce of other industries in return for less 
of its own, industrial activity will run down. Raising prices 
to increase profits rather than in response to an increasing 
demand has just this effect. To prevent competition between 
industries in cutting down output the state must coordinate 
their activities into a general program, based on an under- 
standing of the business system as a whole. The experience 
of the past six months has revealed the difficulty of trans- 
forming a business world aimed at immediate profit, irre- 
spective of its indirect consequences (even for the business 
firm or industry itself) into one that will keep up a steady 
supply of goods and make full use of existing economic re- 
sources. The broad social interest in the maximum of pro- 
duction is the interest of the consumer. If he fails to find.a 
way of expressing his views as effectively as business inter- 
ests there are two lines of conduct open to him. He can re- 
sign himself to contemplating his own navel in the hope that 
some other system will emerge out of our mere love of 
change. Alternatively, he may decide that the root cause of 
the present difficulties is that the government needs more 
power to control business. But before concentrating much 
more power in the government it is well to glance abroad 
at the consequences of all embracing state control. 

There is much to be said for a compromise solution, for 
first testing fully the possibility of finding by ingenuity and 
vigor a means of balancing the power of the producer with 
power in the hands of consumers. 
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INE years ago the founders of the John C. Campbell 

Folk School selected a highland corner of North Caro- 
lina, where 97 percent of the population was land-owning, 
to establish the sort of school the people wanted, ‘“‘a school 
which would build up the country and not make just 
preachers and teachers.” Just recently two cooperatives 
started by the school, the Mountain Valley Creamery and 
the Farmers’ Association of Brasstown, N. C., were granted 
the first loan to be made by the Tennessee Valley Asso- 
ciated Cooperatives, a subsidiary of the TVA, so that they 
might extend their ‘activities. The Creamery is already 
serving five hundred shippers over a hundred square miles. 
The Farmers’ Association is doing a flourishing business in 
feed, eggs, rye, peas and dried apples. All this has been 
brought about in five years. Now the two organizations are 
planning a refrigeration plant, a poultry fattening and dress- 
ing plant, and a community cannery. These cooperatives 
and the Savings and Loan Association are school-work of 
the kind the community knew it needed. 
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In men’s and women’s clubs, in craft work, mainly carving 
and weaving, in the singing of local folk songs and dramati- 
zation of ballads, in an exchange of hospitality and ex- 
perience with the people of neighboring counties, the 
community is also finding life enriched by the stimulation 
of the Folk School. Center of these many activities is the 
demonstration farm and small school for adults modelled 
after the Danish folk school. A group of young people come 
for a four months’ winter term, the majority earning their 
way by work on the farm, in the house and shop. Literature, 
history, geography, home economics, forestry and agricul- 
ture are studied in informal classes where there are neither 
examinations nor credits. Teachers, students and community 
work together in a common purpose: to make a satisfying 
life, socially and economically, in the mountains. 

Doris Ulmann, who has long been interested in the people 
of the Southern Highlands, made hundreds of photographs 
of the Brasstown community and the school, last summer, a 
few of which are reproduced on this page and those following, 
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The Older Generation 


A pioneer who learned to spin as a child 


The Newest Generation 


: A Folk School ‘grandchild’ and his mother 


Carver, 


A Folk School Student 


woodworker, singer of folk songs 


BENCH-MARKS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


Ill. PLANNING FOR THE USE OF THE LAND 
BY ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


the control of the water resources of the Tennessee River 

System for the purposes of flood control, navigation and 
power development. One of the important elements of the 
plan is a large dam to impound the waters of the French 
Broad River. A year or two later other federal government 
officials, at the request of local and state officials, approved 
the construction of a million dollar highway bridge a short 
distance above this dam site. The bridge has just been com- 
pleted as part of a highway plan for the region. But the 
highway plan took no account of the water-control plan, 
and when the dam is built the new million dollar bridge 
will be under water. 

In the same locality about three million dollars have 
recently been spent in the construction of concréte highways 
which also will be under water when this dam is built in 
the near future. The cost of rebuilding these will have to be 
added to the cost of power development, flood control and 
navigation. 

_ This is only one of a dozen or a score of reservoirs to be 
created for the control of the Tennessee River, but it pre- 
sents a striking example of the waste of money and effort 
which year by year is taking place from lack of unified and 
comprehensive regional planning. 

Lest any one think that it is only government funds that 
are wasted, another nearby illustration may be given. A 
private company started to build a dam and power plant. 
After six or seven million dollars had been spent, it was 
discovered that another site further down stream was so 
much better that the best course was to abandon this great 
expenditure, build the higher dam down stream and to bury 
this six or seven million dollars expenditure in the resulting 
reservoir. This great private waste did not represent a care- 
less American way of spending money. A successful Euro- 
pean firm, intent on becoming established in America, 
built the dam which later was submerged. The cost of this 
waste must be added to the price of the goods made at 

' the new power plant, or lost to the investors. American 

engineers may have been careless in selecting the dam site, 

but without adequate planning for a region as a whole, 
such wastes may continually recur. 

Land planning is not new. A few years ago I was engaged 
onan irrigation project in the West where it was necessary 
to plan a system of 
irrigation canals. 
Some of those canals 
followed the loca- 
tions of old Pueblo 
Indian canals which, 
according to the saga 
of the Pueblo Indi- 
ans nearby, ante- 
dated the coming 
of Columbus by 
more than four hun- 
dred years. Consid- 
erable intelligent 


l* 1929, the federal government issued a general plan for 
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The food we eat, the clothes we wear, the houses we live in, the 
metals we use—these come to us from the land. No part of our 
heritage has been more thoughtlessly used, submits the head of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. How that year-old organiza- 
tion sets about its task of saving the soil and the water, putting 
people on farms where their work will count for most, bridg- 
ing the gulf between city and country, is the subject of the 
third article in this series, in which Mr. Morgan describes and 
interprets our greatest experiment in long-range planning 


planning was necessary to produce such a system. Even the 
crookedest streets which writhe their way through old Bos- 
ton are the result of planning, for the cow paths from which 
they are said to have originated were still more crooked. 
Nearly all human use of land represents planning. The 
fundamental difference between men and other mammals is 
represented by the planning of men and the relative plan- 
lessness of the animals. 

The differences in levels of human culture are primarily 
differences in amplitude, inclusiveness, foresight and thor- 
oughness, of planning. Even the relatively nomadic and 
primitive American Indian of the eastern United States was 
not without his planning. He peeled the bark for his wigwam 
at the right time of the year. He saved seed for next year’s 
corn and tobacco. He planned mass migrations when the 
hunting in a region was exhausted, and accumulated a 
store of flint armaments with which to annihilate the enemy 
in the promised land. On his level of planning, the area of 
the United States provided precarious support for perhaps 
half a million Indians, roughly the same number that today 
are so nearly lost in our great population. 


ERHAPS the reason my mind is running on primitive 

Americans just now is that we are becoming acquainted 
with their remains in the areas to be flooded above the 
Norris and Wheeler Dams. ‘These regions were populated 
through many centuries, sometimes more densely than at 
present. Along the Tennessee River millions of tons of 
their shell-heaps remain, containing various vestiges of 
their arts. Some of the tribes planned better than others. 
Above the Norris Dam we find remains of the Algonquin 
family, a primitive people, half starved, dwarfed, suffering 
from rickets, with most of their children dying in infancy. 
The Cherokees, on the other hand, were relatively prosper- 
ous. They were better fed, better developed and had 
permanent towns and public buildings. They were better 
planners. When Columbus came to America the native 
population had probably been relatively stable for a long 
period. It probably: had reached a point of saturation on 
the basis of its own type of planning, and also had reached a 
fairly stable level of economic condition. 

In order that the same country should later support 125 
million people on a far higher level of physical comfort and 
security, it was nec- 
essary that planning 
be of a very different 
order. Whether 
under present pre- 
vailing methods of 
planning the recent 
economic order in 
America has reached 
a limit, whether the 
mass of the popula- 
tion under that order 
must settle down to 
a fairly tolerable 
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General plan for the town of Norris, Tennessee. By the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Division of LandPlanningand Housing,Knoxville. 
In building the Norris Dam it was necessary to provide homes for 
the workmen on the job. Usually these construction towns are ugly 
and inconvenient while in use, and are torn down afterward. With a 
little extra money, the TVA is making the town of Norris a perma- 
nent rural-urban community where 1000 to 2000 people can have 
four-acre family gardens, modern city conveniences of pure water, 
electricity for cooking and heating, attractive homes, and the added 
interest of a town forest and a protective belt of public land. The 
“freeway” past the Dam to Knoxville controls a strip of land 250 
feet wide on which there can be no advertising or unsightly structures 
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peasantry and serfdom, perhaps with a second-hand auto- of the past, and that the mass of the people must revert to 
mobile in every garage, a chicken in every pot, and on rare the status of peasants, content with a little patch of ground 
occasions a week’s trip to the nearest national forest or to the and a few chickens. Many orthodox industrial men have 
relatives, I do not know. Within two years, as a member expressed the opinion that the standard of living of the 
of a committee on the future of young people in America, working man is too high, that wages must come down, 
I heard a number of nationally known men, chosen for hours of work must lengthen, and éxpenditures for raising 
their realism and sound common sense, express the opinion ‘the level of living must decrease. 

that opportunity as we have known it in America is a thing Whether we are at the end of an age, and must thus settle 
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The first basis of a land-planning program is a 
good topographical map of the region. In coop- 
eration with the coast and geodetic survey, the 
geological survey and other federal agencies a 
foundation map of the region is being developed 
by the TVA. These initial surveys are supple- 
mented by the invaluable technique of airplane 
photography. Thousands of square miles of coun- 
try can be photographed in a week—from an ele- 
vation of about two miles. Individual photos (top) 
reduced to scale, matched and mounted (middle) 
make topographic maps (bottom) of great 
value. Such reducing and matching may re- 
quire six or eight months’ work, but they save 
millions of dollars in determining the best lo- 
cations for roads, bridges, dams, reservoirs and 
so on. It is apparant that, like the x-ray, these 
photographs must be read by an expert eye 
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down to a modern and ameliorated peasantry, or whether 
we are at the beginning of an age, and can achieve new 
levels of national and social well being, will depend on the 
thoroughness, the inclusiveness, the penetration, the social 
mindedness and the vitality of our planning, and on our 
practical capacity for putting these plans into operation. 
The inherent possibilities of America are practically un- 
limited. It is the purpose of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, within a limited area, to try to plan the use of nat- 
ural resources and so to guide and encourage the energy 
and intelligence of the people that these resources shall 
change poverty, unemployment and relative aimlessness 
and hopelessness for young people into effective economic 
production and prosperity. 

The material foundation for all living is the land. We 
live on it and travel over it. From it comes our food, the 
clothes we wear, the houses we live in, the metals we use. 
We work on the land and play on the land. Land planning 
and land use are the basis of human economy. 

The TVA is undertaking a program of land-use planning 
as a foundation for its social and economic program. This 
program is in charge of Earle S. Draper and,a staff of more 
than a hundred men, working in the fields of architecture, 
town planning, highway planning, and regional planning. 
No effort is being made to produce suddenly a plan of land 
use for the Tennessee Valley as a whole. 
Rather, we are trying to master the problems 
that face us as emergencies, and in an effort 
to solve them wisely, gradually to develop 
methods and policies which can have wider 
application. 

‘These immediate problems include the read- 
justments of highways that are to be flooded in 
the new .reservoirs, the design of town sites, 
the transfer of families from reservoir sites, the 
adjustment of farming communities and towns 
after they are cut off from trade areas by reser- 
voirs, the prevention of wildcat real-estate 
exploitation, and other problems that press for 


This land will soon be like that pictured above if 
washing is not checked. The corn rows can still be 
seen among the gullies. Land-use planning would 
have planted grass crops or forest instead of corn 
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Soil-erosion work which prevents the filling of a 
reservoir, and further destruction of land which a 
few years ago was in crop. Large areas are cov- 
ered with matting and 40 to 50 rock dams built 


attention. Efforts for the proper solution of 
these issues compel consideration of general 
principles of planning, and help prevent 
planning from becoming a plaything for 
theorists. 

Land-use planning consists of three essen- 
tial elements. First is the intelligence, ex- 
perience and imagination to create a picture 
or a vision of what is possible and desirable. 
Accomplishment generally is limited by such 
vision. Second is the collection and organiza- 
tion of facts. No plans have merit except as 
they are in accord with the facts, and facts 
are of little value unless they are organized 
and presented in a way that enables them 
to be quickly and effectively used. Third 
is the application and adjustment of ideas to meet particular 
cases. 

A good map is simply a collection of facts so arranged and 
represented as to be easily available. If all the facts presented 
on an ordinary automobile highway map were presented in 
words, it would make a big book, so involved and compli- 
cated that almost no one could understand it. The first basis 
of a land-planning program then is a good topographic map 
of the region. In cooperation with the coast and geodetic 
survey, the geological survey and other federal agencies, a 
foundation map of the region is gradually being developed 
by the TVA. After the main network of levels and horizontal 
controls is established, the next step is a system of airplane 
photographs taken from an elevation of about two miles. 


aaa ee of square miles of country can be photo- 
graphed in a week, but the matching of these photos, 
their reduction to a common scale, may require six or eight 
months. An air ‘“‘map” contains far more information than 
could be secured by ground surveys alone. These air maps 
are taken into the field where detailed levels and much other 
information is filled in. Such a topographic survey is no 
longer the simple, inexpensive matter it was twenty-five 
years ago, but it is a complex result, and is of very great 
value. If such topographic maps had been available when 
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our railroads and highways were 
being built, doubtless scores of 
millions of dollars might have 
been saved. In an earlier article 
I described the program for a 
unified water-control program for the Tennessee River 
System. In the location of dams and reservoirs such maps 
may cut to a quarter the time necessary for making plans, 
and greatly reduce the chance for expensive mistakes. No 
matter which way we turn, these basic topographic maps, 
supplemented by forest survey maps, soil survey maps, and 
geologic resource maps, will be our guide. 

With this basic mapping done and the general water- 
control program determined, other phases of the land-use 
survey can proceed. There is the soil-erosion program. What 
land is so steep and so eroded that it should be taken wholly 
out of cultivation and put into forest? What part should be 
taken out of plow crops and put into pasture? In the purchase 
of forest lands, what tracts of good land shall be preserved 
for farming? Without definite planning, haphazard purchase 
of land by the government for forests may have disastrous 
consequences to the local population. 

Then comes the matter of communications—highways, 
power lines, telephone lines, railroads. The purchase of 
forest lands and the creation of reservoirs may make great 
changes in what otherwise would be good plans. Imagine the 
Finger Lakes in central New York,—Chatauqua, Seneca and 
the others,—being dried up. What fine locations their beds 
would make for long, straight highways north and south! 
How easy to run east and west roads across their beds! Then, 
if they should be filled again, what a great change in the, 
highway system would be necessary! The river-control 
policy of the TVA may create a similar group of long, par- 
allel lakes, with water surface comparable to that of these 
lakes in central New York. Several will be from 20 to 80 
miles long. The building of expensive concrete highways, 
bridges and transmission lines should be in reference to 
this development, or there will be great waste. 

With the purchase of rough forest lands and the building 
of dams, many people will have to move from their homes. 


Local planning replaced the ferry with this mil- 
lion-dollar bridge, which will be under water when 
the water-control dam is built. Only regional plan- 
ning of large areas can prevent waste of this kind 


Where can they go? Soil surveys 
and a study of transportation 
facilities, land use, and so on, are 
being made so that these people 
can be helped to settle where their 
chances for making a comfortable living may be greatly 
increased. It is not only the ground surface which counts. 
A corps of geologists working under Dr. C. H. Eckel, is at 
work exploring and appraising mineral resources. Without 
such exploration great reservoirs might be created which 
would drown valuable mineral deposits. 

With this industrial development of the region, there will 
be a redistribution of population. Where should small cities 
and towns appear? Here is a locality where main highways 
cross, where railroads are convenient and where flat fertile 
land is available for gardens when industry is not active. 
A navigable stream passes through it. The nearby population 
would furnish labor for industries. Such locations must be 
discovered and made available for the new union of in- 
dustry and agriculture. 


ENATOR BORAH recently remarked that with a re- 
striction of crops and with moving people onto the land, 
those going out from the cities will meet those coming in 
from the farms. The Senator is clever but ill-informed. 
President Roosevelt pointed out this problem before he be- 
came President, and indicated a solution. It is the develop- 
ment of urban-rural or rural-urban areas, where people can 
largely get their own food from the soil and their other needs 
from industry in relatively small units. For such a develop- 
ment to be sound we must have available a substantial body 
of information about the physical environment. 

A land-use survey is by no means an end in itself. It sup- 
plies an instant source of information for a hundred purposes. 
An expensive highway was to be built by the TVA, and 
lacking this basic information a corps of engineers spent 
months in locating it. Shortly before time for the contract to 
be let such basic maps became available, and the engineers 
in a day or two of study were able to make a road location 
so much better and cheaper that (Continued on page 251) 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS' DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


SENTRIES IN THE STORM 


but by conviction fighting with the northern armies, 

on a midwinter night in 1863 stood sentry upon a 
battlefield amid a fearful storm intensely alert to perceive 
the sounds of an approaching enemy: 


A YOUNG man, nineteen years old, southern by birth 


With this din and uproar of nature were mingled the cries of 
wounded and dying animals and the shrieks and groans of wounded 
and dying men. It was a night of terror to the most hardened 
soldiers. . . . It was, however, in the midst of this frightful experi- 
ence that the first suggestion of my life’s work came to me... . 
I found myself murmuring to myself, “Js it not possible for man, a 
being of reason, created in the image of God, to solve the problems of his 
existence by the power of reason and without recourse to the destructive 
means of physical violence?’ And I then registered the vow in heaven 
that if a kind Providence would deliver me alive from the perils 
of the existing war, I would devote my life to teaching men how to 
live by reason and compromise instead of by bloodshed and 
destruction. . . . 


Out of that inspiration amid the storm-beaten agony of 
that battlefield in western Tennessee in the American Civil 
War came Columbia University, the story of whose begin- 
nings is told by its real creator, in one of the most pro- 
foundly interesting, self-disclosing autobiographies! which 
it has ever been my privilege to read. Every Columbia 
graduate, every student of university education in America, 
every believer in free speech and honest research and scholar- 
ship worthy of the name; every person who looks ruefully upon 
the wreckage of university life and scholarly conscience and 
courage—especial y in Germany where Burgess found edge 
and substance for his dream—should read this portrayal. 

John W. Burgess died some three years ago, in a black 
despair, understandable enough yet strange in a man who 
set himself to undermine and antidote by cultivation of 
patient research and propaganda of the truth of history, 
habits of mankind age-old and universally endemic. What 
could have made him think, despite his own profound study 
of the ways of men, that in the space of one man’s work the 
world, or even his own fellow-countrymen, would be revo- 
lutionized? The very terms of his own hypothesis were to 
the contrary. Save by allusion to later events, his story stops 
with the conclusion of his Roosevelt professorship in Ger- 
many. President Butler has to write the concluding chapter 
covering 1898-1931, for Burgess’s dream, so far as his en- 
thusiasm and hope were concerned, went out with the 
American declaration of war upon Spain: 


Our efforts were in vain, and I was obliged to confess to myself 
that my work of 25 years had come to naught. I was brought to see 
that Americans were, after all, a warlike people, superficially 
informed, and easy to incite to Quixotic enterprises, preferring war 
to peace upon slight provocation. Never before, and not until 1914 
again, was I thrown into such depths of despondency and despair 
as when the wires flashed the declaration of war on Spain. 


Of the beginnings of his School of Political Science and 
Constitutional Law which was the core of Columbia Univer- 
sity as distinguished from the parochial college preceding it, 
and the glowing moment at Vevey in Switzerland when the 
initial success was registered, he wrote: 

1 REMINISCENCES OF AN AMERICAN SCHOLAR: The Beginnings of 


Columbia University, by John W. Burgess, with a Foreword by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Columbia University Press, 1934. 430 pp. $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


It seemed to me, it seemed to us all, that the great World Spirit 
had thus set the seal of approval upon our undertaking, and we 
all exclaimed as with one voice: “This is our baptism of fire.’ 
All of those who were with me then have gone across the River 
now, and I alone am left to tell this story. Brave souls, filled with 
great thoughts and high resolves! I mourned them long and deeply, 
but I am glad now that they went before this war-mad world of 
today made wrack and ruin of our hopes and purposes and proved 
our fancied inspiration a baseless illusion. 


ITH all allowance for the moral fatigue which com- 

monly comes on with late age, this palsy of the cour- 
age and determination with which Burgess had fought 
deeply rooted vested interests and endemic states of mind 
seems strange and pathetic. Not different in kind from the 
war-habit and the hysterias of super-patriotism was the 
educational conventionalism which he had to break through 
in establishing his initial enterprises. It would be difficult to 
state more clearly than he does in respect of education the 
perennial issue between liberty and force; between en- 
lightened and adventuring reason, pioneering into’ new 
fields, progressively abandoning old ways and institutions, 
and the reactionary inertia of old ignorance and fear, greed 
and stupidity, fighting and repressing and misleading mobs 
to maintain “established orders.” . . . 

The older members of the faculty . . . regarded the college as a 
place for discipline, not as a place for research. To them the truth 
had already been found. It was in the Bible, and it was the business 
of the college to give the preliminary training for acquiring and 
disseminating it. Research implied doubt. It implied that there 
was, at least, a great deal of truth still to be found, and it implied 
that the truth thought to be already found was approximative and 
in continual need of revision and readjustment. Still more briefly 
expressed, they regarded research as more or less heretical. . . . 
The progressive development of truth, instead of the monotonous main- 
tenance of so-called established truth, was our principle. 


Undismayed by such opposition, undeterred by the an- 
tiquity of the forces—as ancient and as respectable as those 
underlying war—which opposed him inch by inch, he and 
his forward-looking colleagues fought on to distinguished 
victory, and the Columbia University of today is their 
monument and justification. 


iz story of it is peculiarly timely as President Butler 
announces the suspension, for the time being at least, of 
the educational work in Berlin under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace through the 
lectureship in the German School of International Rela- 
tions. For it was in connection with Germany and in the 
flowering of his own German university training that Pro- 
fessor Burgess served perhaps most brilliantly. It was in 
Germany, at Gé6ttingen, Leipzig, Berlin, that Burgess 
learned both the spirit and the technique of the research 
to which he devoted his life and upon which he depended for 
the enlightenment of the world. It would have broken his 
heart to see what is happening now to German scholarship 
and German education. The fearless search for and an- 
nouncement of the truth is non-existent now under the 
Nazi regime. Such of Germany’s scholars as cannot be 
“coordinated’’ are muzzled, imprisoned, discharged, exiled. 
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Those who remain either are terrified into conformity or 
deal with subjects deemed harmless to the despotism which 
has paralyzed German education. 

It is of the essence of Burgess’s creed and practice that 
any given state of affairs shall not be regarded or accepted as 
final; that any point in history, however black or white it 
may seem at the time, is but a waymark on the long, long 
road from Whence to Whither; neither an end nor a begin- 
ning, and fading already into the immense perspective of 
history. Of course, if these days represent some finality of 
human achievement—the best that man can do for himself 
—it matters little how anybody thinks or acts; the game is 
hardly worth the candle; no better thing under the sun 
than to eat and to drink and to be merry. But Burgess lived 
and dreamed and wrought upon no such hypothesis. The 
tragedy for him was that his dream could not stand the 
reality. He failed to realize that the phenomena of his own 
day and people were, as truly as the French Revolution or 
the doings of Imperial Rome, material in the tapestry of 
history. He knew, none better, about the transition-periods 
of old: he appeared unable to recognize that he was living 
in another; that what was happening before his eyes was 
grist for his own mill. That seems to be one of the weaknesses 
of people who get their learning out of books. They can see 
and entertainingly describe Yesterday in terms of Today; 
but Today in terms of Yesterday and Tomorrow seems 
beyond their imagining. 

Now as never before in our time we need that patient, 
dispassionate, objective study for which Burgess so elo- 
quently pleaded and so effectively wrought. Study of the 
past, to be sure, but still more study of the present. Under 
our noses strangling in the reek of it; ourselves part of its 
material, however little influential upon it, is going on one 
of the most momentous experiments in the laboratory of 
human progress. Its outcome, near or far, none can foretell. 
Our individual attitudes therein are not unimportant; any- 
way if only for our own satisfaction we must try to make 
them intelligent. To that end the first essential is to junk 
the slogans, lay aside prejudice and abandon conventional 
postures of mind and seek information. This is hard to do, 
because even authentic facts must be interpreted against 
a background of general knowledge such as few possess, 
and most of the information available to the ordinary reader 
is saturated with and mostly distorted by the propaganda 
motive. One has to be on guard, constantly discounting for 
bias on the part not only of the informant but of the hearer. 


May 1934 


MID the confusion of tongues, of scattering ephemeral 
newspaper dispatches, speeches crying, “lo, here!’ and 

“lo, there!” dinner-table chatter by people few of whom 
know even superficially what they are talking about, I find 
most useful the publications of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion;? especially its semi-monthly Foreign Policy Reports 
of research on special subjects and its weekly Bulletin of 
interpretation of current international events. I place high 
value upon two quarterly magazines—Foreign Affairs of 
which Hamilton Fish Armstrong is editor, published by the 
Council on Foreign Relations at 45 East 65th street ($5 a 
year), and Pacific Affairs, competently edited by Owen 
Lattimore, W. L. Holland and Bruno Lasker, published 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations with office at 129 East 
52nd street, New York. Reliably informing is the League of 
2? FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, Inc., 18 East 41st street, New York City. 
Regular annual membership $5. Foreign Policy Reports $5, $3 to members; Foreign 


ae Bulletin $1. Other publications occasionally, including World Affairs Pam- 
bhlets, etc. 
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Nations Chronicle (monthly, 50 cents a year), edited by 
Clark M. Eichelberger and published at the mid-western 
office of the League of Nations Association, 203 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Of course there are many other 
periodicals in this country and abroad contributing en- 
lightenment: there should be special mention of The Living 
Age (253 Broadway, New York, $6 a year) which monthly 
translates significant articles in the foreign press. 

Again I allude to The Beginnings of Tomorrow, by 
Professor Herbert A. Miller (New York, Stokes, $2.50) 
whose world survey seems to me the most important of the 
post-war syntheses. And now comes another provocative, 
discerning sweep of the horizon—The New International- 
ism, by Clark Foreman of the American Council of the 
Geneva School of International Studies (New York, W. W. 
Norton & Co., $1.75)—sounding the knell of the old inter- 
national set-up, with shrewd speculation about the new. 

Concerning our own part in the reforming of the world 
there is endless debate; but all must give attention to the 
much-discussed utterance, America Must Choose, by Henry 
A. Wallace, secretary of agriculture in the Roosevelt cab- 
inet. It has been issued in the World Affairs Pamphlets 
series jointly by the Foreign Policy Association and the 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, from either of which it 
may be obtained at 25 cents per copy. Secretary Wallace 
presents with great clarity the three-fold option constituting 
the American politico-economic problem, especially the 
difficulties, dangers and sacrifices implied in the choice we 
are trying to make, of a planned economy midway between 
outright internationalism and narrow nationalistic self- 
sufficiency and isolation. One hardly may pretend to discuss 
the policy of the present administration without being 
familiar with this temperate exposition of it by one of its 
most influential members. 

I have been waiting for a definitive book about the fascist 
regime in Italy; free of propaganda and emotion, compact 
and readable; calmly describing. It is at hand, in The 
Italian Corporative State, by Dr. Fausto Pitigliani, formerly 
research fellow at the Brookings Institution in Washington 
(Macmillan, $2.50). Here is the Italian set-up, a revolu- 
tionized politico-economic state, with its intertwined occu- 
pational associations, collective contracts, labor courts; 
its obliteration of every trace of the former liberal or demo- 
cratic philosophy; dispassionately and interestingly de- 
scribed by a first-rate Italian hand, intelligible to any reader. 
Take it or leave it—here, in brief compass, as regards or- 
ganization at least, is present-day Italy. 

Latest, and I think best, of the surveys of Far Eastern 
and Pacific problems is Empire in the East (Doubleday, 
Doran, $3.25)—a symposium of authoritative writers under 
the editorship of Joseph Barnes, secretary of the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. Vivid, convincing. 

The air is hot with propaganda from and about Soviet 
Russia. More orless frankly of such is Dr. Corliss Lamont’s 
little brochure, On Understanding Soviet Russia (29 pages, 
3 cents per copy of Friends of the Soviet Union, 80 East 
11th street, New York), but it nevertheless is useful ‘‘back- 
ground stuff.’ I know of nothing really dependable about 
present-day Germany; even relatively dispassionate books 
like Calvin B. Hoover’s Germany Enters the Third Reich 
(Macmillan, 1933) are out-of-date while the ink is still wet 
upon their pages. It has not yet appeared what Germany is 
to be, or whether Nazi-ism can even stay alive in an almost 
completely hostile world which fears it as pre-war Germany 
never was feared. 
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THE THEATER CONFRONTS LIFE 


HE theater is more than 
[ev house. The true 
drama confronts life; it 
does not seek to escape life. 
True, these days, we need 
play, desperately, for courage 
and even sanity. We need 
borrowed laughter, stirred 
emotions, fairy-tales and 
glamor. But we need more— 
plays that will illuminate our 
confusion, arouse indignation, 
and nurse the will to act. What does the theater offer? 
These three recent plays do confront life and deal with sig- 
nificant social themes. They are heartening for their inten- 
tions and instructive for both virtues and faults. 
The Theater Union is tackling the old probléms—to get 
plays of significance and to assemble audiences that will 
learn—by building a workers’ theater. Its manifesto reads: 
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Ninety percent of the people are barred from the theater by high 
admission prices and also by the remoteness of the average run of 
plays from their lives and their fundamental problems. The Union 
will try to reflect with honesty and vitality, the economic, emo- 
tional, and cultural conflicts in the experience of our audience. . . . 
Its point of view is that there is but one constructive guide in the 
prevailing situation: the interests of the great masses of the peo- 
ple . . . the workers as a class. 


This is clear-cut and realistic. We need such a theater. 

The first offering, Peace On Earth, is a play against war, 
not after a war, but now when people begin to whisper 
about “‘the next war.” Professor Peter Owen stands for free 
speech in his college: then from some inner urge gets into a 
strike of dock-workers against loading munitions of war 
manufactured by the industrial overlord of both city and 
college. Some one is killed. Colleagues, the settlement head, 
the bishop, scientists call Owen a fool. The commencement 
ceremony of granting honorary degrees (one to the suave 
overlord) is registered with irony—and violated by an inrush 
of strikers. There is a penetrant and symbolic scene when 
four drunken alumni, classmates of Owen, invade his home, 
and lasso him to ‘‘take the old boy to apologize to Prexy.” 
The authors know some things about colleges, but their 
charges are less true than once, what with professors mixed 
today in many a radical cause. At the end, Owen waits 
execution in a death-cell and flashbacks of trial, judge, wife, 
colleagues, tell how he has been framed-up for the killing by 
a conspiracy of injustice. 

The play is exciting, written with idealism, irony, and 
theatric skill. Acting and direction are fresh and competent, 
without the handicaps of amateurism or artiness. The mobs 
seem to rush in right off the street. If we feel that we already 
know about the timidity and economic vassalage of some col- 
leges, and recall that labor once hoped to stop war by 
strikes in 1914, we must not forget that here is a new audi- 
ence, of youth and workers, who need to know even old 
facts, and to ponder what can be done. 

This Theater Union audience is good news, for most 
problem plays find no audience. But 100,000 people have 


PEACE ON EARTH, by George Sklar and Albert Maltz. 
Produced by The Theater Union. Civic Repertory Theater. 
Published by Samuel French. Price 75 cents postpaid of 


THEY SHALL NOT DIE, by John Wesley. Produced by 
The Theater Guild. Royale Theater. Published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

YELLOW JACK, by Sidney Howard. Produced by Guthrie 
McClintic. Martin Beck Theater. 

CULTURE IN THE SOUTH, edited by W. T. Couch. 711 pp. 
University of North Carolina Press. Price $4 postpaid of 


seen Peace on Earth. It has 
moved to a Broadway theater, 
we hope as a missionary to the 
unconverted, and not for the 
flesh-pots and glamors of the 
conventional theater. The 
Union might well stay, as it 
began, near the people’s cen- 
ter of New York, in the old 
house that gave LeGallienne 
freedom for trial and error. 
Here it charged a people’s 
scale of prices, with $1.50 top. And 10,000 unemployed saw 
the play on 30 cent tickets paid for by the audiences and 
supporters. That is the folk-theater working in its own field. 
We hope it can keep alive, survive success, find plays that 
are not just doctrinaire, and serve as a nucleus for folk 
theaters like thosé now arising in Chicago, and elsewhere 
among workers and Negroes. 


Mesos Shall Not Die is a thinly disguised chronicle of the 
Scottsboro case, the case that may end in death for cer- 
tain Negro boys charged with raping two white girls on a 
freight train in a southern state. It registers with exciting 
realism the jailing of the Negroes and the use of the girls— 
even the medical evidence—to build a case. Next, we see the 
spinning of the net of evidence, thin and unconvincing; the 
political intrigue and community passions; the rise of the 
case as a symbol of the class struggle, and the choice by the 
Negroes of help from the radical labor defense organization. 
Then a moving interlude on the struggle of one girl for 
light on what she shall testify; at last a superb trial scene 
with the northern lawyer battling in vain against jury, people, 
judge, and the swaggering local prosecutor, brilliantly acted, 
who rests his case on reiterations of phrases—‘‘white 
women... rape... black dominance . . . outside in- 
terference.”’ The jury goes out, the curtain falls—for the case 
is not yet ended. 

The Theater Guild has spent its splendid resources on an 
admirable cast and vivid production. John Wesley, the 
author, exhibits his great gift for theatrical journalism, and 
his passionate hatred of injustice. We all share that hatred, 
but we question the use of this material as propaganda. 
This is an indictment of a state by an advocate who gives us 
the interpretation by the radical labor defense body. It de- 
clares that the Negroes are innocent, their prosecution a 
frame-up, the evidence cooked out of falsehood, the trial 
based not on justice and fact, but on race prejudice, sec- 
tional feeling, fear of economic radicalism, hatred of alien 
interference. It does not present the efforts of a southern 
judge at the former trial to do justice, nor the efforts of the 
liberal organization to serve these, and all Negroes, during 
many years. We seem to see not a study of a social problem, 
but a dispatch from the front of the class war. 

Is this due to the nature of the theater that must seize 
conflict at a climax, and cannot trace causes in its brief two 
hours? Will this play really help both South and Negro? 
Does it inform audiences who have little knowledge of 
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many as 840 volumes in a single day 


southern social problems? We need hints that the South 
cannot be covered in one indictment; that it is not satisfied 
with its own life; that it is laboring to ameliorate evils; that 
the roots of conflict run deeper than melodrama. We do not 
condone evils by asking that they be understood. 

Such understanding can be gained from a recent book in 
which the South passes solemn and informed judgment on 
her own problems. In Culture in the South, from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, in over 700 pages, some 
thirty-one authors, most of them southern-born, appraise 
the South, good and bad, with candor, information, and 
hopefulness. They admit that in many ways the South lags 
in progress. Their criticism is harsh enough, but it defines 
problems, states causes, records the forward march. Any 
audience would understand They Shall Not Die better if 
they had read the chapters on Social Legislation, The Pat- 
tern of Violence, and the 45 pages on The Negro, by the 
editor of the volume. His picture of what Negroes endure is 
full and terribly somber. He says: ‘“The central problem in 
the South for whites and blacks alike is the cheapness and 
servility of labor . .. the main source of most of the 
Negro’s (and the poor white man’s) disabilities. . . . This 
system must be changed.” 

Is this not the scene on which the white light of the theater 
should fall? Is this not a very challenge to radical propaganda 
on economics? The Negroes and the pitiful mill girls, and 
their wandering white boy friends, and the judge and the 
jury, were all victims of a system of cheap and servile labor. 
Passion, prejudice, conflict are symptoms of one vast evil. 
To indict the system in the name of all its victims would 
offer a theme for a great propaganda play. 


apa JACK is not propaganda unless to inspire us 
in the ancient war of Man against Death. It is a signifi- 
cant experiment in translating to the stage a great moment 
in race history—the conquest of yellow fever in Cuba in 
1900 by Dr. Walter Reed and his heroic colleagues of the 
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Yellow Fever Commission. It is a success for with the sim- 
plest devices of stage levels and spot-lighting, it makes 
vivid and comprehensible this struggle of science and human 
courage, to audiences so absorbed they do not notice there 
is no intermission. Here is one of the great forces of modern 
life, in shirtsleeves, gambling with death, the villain a tiny 
mosquito. Graphic scenes of emotion, humor, laboratory 
ritual unroll new understanding of how old and new schools 
clash, how doctors and plain men sacrifice life for other 
lives, what spiritual force it takes to ask such sacrifices, how 
the triumphs of science are mingled of the fanatic hunches of 
a Scotch Dr. Finlay, the inspired imagination of a Walter 
Reed, the precise experiments of martyrs like Lazear. 

The play is not grim, but heroic—and has a happy end- 
ing in the spiritual sense. For relief, we have brilliantly 
characterized doughboys (like a folk chorus) of such homespun 
veracity that we laugh with them at death—and forget that 
they gained scant fame or fortune. This play is perhaps a 
late laurel for their memories. This victory made possible 
the Panama Canal, enlarged the tropics for living, posed the 
question: How can we benefit by international communi- 
cation without risk to international health? This is a rich 
play: we hope it inspires new uses of the theater as teacher. 

One thought remains. These are symbolic plays, yet our 
age has no symbols, no myth-figures for causes or ideas. We 
lack the gods and choruses of the Greeks, or the allegorical 
figures of the church drama. We have to state causes and 
present conflicts of forces in personal drama. Often we lose 
the theme in our interest in human lives. What of Lazear, 
who died, leaving a wife and two children? or the lonely de- 
cisions of Walter Reed? what price Science? and what of the 
longing of the mill-girl for a new dress and a beau? These 
wonderings remain in the heart . . . perhaps to remind us 
that after all great causes are processions of many suffering, 
aspiring men and women. Leon WHIPPLE 


The Drama of Revolt 


REBEL AMERICA, by Lillian Symes and Travers Clement. Harpers. 391 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE stories of reform and revolt in American life have 

been coming pretty thick in recent years, but none of 
them has presented the panorama as a whole. Even the 
combined pictures of the varied sides given us by Lincoln 
Steffens’ autobiography, by Emma Goldman’s turbulent 
portrayal, by Louis Adamic’s Dynamite or by Adams’ 
Epic of America leave confusion behind them. In this one 
study, Lillian Symes and her husband Travers Clement, 
have pulled the pieces together in a vivid, compact narra- 
tive more illuminating than all the searching new histories 
or the interpretations of personal lives. 
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The challenge of revolutionary philosophies in action today has 
brought me many an inquiry for just what this book answers — 
what do the radicals want, how do they propose to get it, and what 
part do they play in American life? If the book were a mere ac- 
count of the ideals and tactics of radical movements it would not 
stir interest. It is far more than that. It is a discriminating inter- 
pretation of the forces in conflict in industrial society, thrown upon 
the background of its rebel critics. With rare detachment and yet 
with a warm sympathy for all aspirations for a revolutionary 
solution, the authors give us highly stimulating and often enter- 
taining accounts of native and imported experiments in revolt. 
Beginning with the early days of the labor movement when the 
Owenites sought to establish in the New World their ideal com- 
munities, they run through the drama of the struggle for the first 
trade-unions, free public education, the abolition of slavery, 
women’s rights, sex freedom and equality, down to the more recent 
mass movements of the workers and farmers, the shifting scenes 
of the war, the Russian revolution, ‘“‘prosperity” and depression. 

What strikes me most about the handling of such a vast range 
of material is the amazing sense of perspective with which it is 
presented. 

It gets in focus. It leaves a definite impression of what’s impor- 
tant and what is not: The judgments expressed, as they freely are, 
are objective; a mature achievement in radical interpretation al- 
most without precedent. Where I have personal knowledge of 
movements and people, as I happen to have in much of the treat- 
ment of the last twenty-five years, I found not a single statement to 
which I dissented, not a single personality unfairly portrayed. I 
do not recollect any discussion of such controversial matter of 
which I could say that, so warped are judgments by partisanship. 

For the reader untutored in the mysteries of conflicting radical 
schools, the style is refreshingly free of that heavy phraseology which 
makes understanding difficult and reading dull. The intricacies of 
Marxism are made simple; the warring factions of the descendants 
of Marx stand out clear in their sectarian disputes. Behind them 
all, you get a gripping drama of conflict between the owners of 
America and their hired men. Out of the movements emerge the 
personalities of leaders, sharply, swiftly etched. 

A mere liberal said of this book the other day that it should be 
made required reading in every course in “‘social science.” It cer- 
tainly is a prerequisite to any comprehensive understanding of 
the forces in revolt about us today, and therefore indispensable to 
all engaged in any task of social betterment. Nowhere else in such 
brief form is gathered the drama of revolt not only in America 
but throughout the western world. RoceER N. BALDWIN 
New York City 


“Sounds with Meaning” 


ONE-SMOKE STORIES, by Mary Austin. Houghton Mifflin Company. 295 pp. 
Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
ARY AUSTIN dedicates her new book to “‘the tireless hearers 
of all sounds with meaning” from whom the One-Smoke 
Stories came—tales told about the embers, or clean rounds out of 
the speaker’s experience; of a length that it takes to smoke a corn- 
husk cigarette. When you read’ the White Woman’s magic of the 
introduction the regret is upon you that it does not continue 
throughout like chords to the voices of the narrators, Yet it is an- 
other indication of the versatility of this interpreter of primitive 
peoples that she introduces this form of folk-tale taken from the 
Indians themselves. ‘‘Just before the end,” she writes, “like the 
rattle that warns that the story is about to strike, comes the fang of 
the experience, most often in the shape of a wise saying.”’ Such as 
these from the Amerind: 
“He who carries a wish should not himself become the bag of 
it’—Micmac. 
‘Never go to sleep when your meat is on the fire’’—Blackfeet. 
‘Would you choose a counselor; watch him with his neighbor’s 
children”’—Sioux. 
“If the poor be poor in spirit as well as in appearance, how shall 
they be aught but poor to the end of their days?”—Zuni. 
“The moon is not shamed by the barking of dogs’”—Southwest. 
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And these from the Sons of the Conquistadores: 

“Those that lie down with dogs get up with fleas.” 

“The marrow of the meat is inside the bones.” 

“One Take-this is better than two I-will-gives.” 

“Use the whetstone or do without cutting.” 

“He who does not wish for dust should not come to the thresh- 
ing-floor.” Pareke 


Book Shelf 


THE ROBBER BARONS, by Mathew Josephson. Harcourt Brace. 474 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
Tue forces that ruled the development of America from the Civil 
War to the twentieth century are brilliantly exemplified by the 
lives of the men who rode those forces. Mr. Josephson has performed 
a valuable service in popularizing and organizing a wealth of 
documentary facts that bear on that period, especially as many of 
the original sources are out of print or are not readily obtainable. 


JUST PLAIN LARNIN’, by James M. Shields. Coward McCann. 344 pages. Price $2 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Tuis is the story of what happened when a university expert tried 
to make the public schools “go modern” in a southern factory 
town. Even for a first novel, the construction is slovenly and the 
writing worse. But the author is a North Carolina schoolman who 
knows intimately the kind of community in which his story is set. 
And as a social document, his book has both interest and signifi- 
cance because it shows the factors which shape and control the 
“education” of millions of American children. 


NIJINSKY, by Romola Nijinsky. Simon and Schuster. 447 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 

Aw absorbing and intimate account of the turbulent life of the 
great Russian dancer whose brilliant career was ended by madness 
at the age of thirty-five. As told by his wife with deep feeling and 
sensitivity it becomes the record of genius and beauty struggling 
against the distortions and the creeping progress of abnormality. 
It is a strange story full of the glamor of the Imperial Russian 
Ballet at its heydey, pathetic in its revelation of the human trage- 
dies behind the glitter,—with madness everywhere. Psychiatrists 
will ponder it. Women will love it. 


SALAH AND HIS AMERICAN, by Leland Hall. Knopf. 199 pp. $2 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


Ar a time when the world is relapsing into dictatorships, Leland 
Hall presents an example from his own experience of an individual 
who preferred slavery and security to liberty and responsibility. 
Salah is a black boy who has escaped from slavery for personal 
reasons that do not prejudice him against the institution. He be- 
comes the American’s servant during a trip to North Africa. Salah 
thinks of the relationship as personal and permanent, and the prob- 
lems and emotional entanglements that follow give point to what 
would be, if it were nothing more, a Same book whose charm is 
pervasive and undeniable. : 


DAVY CROCKETT, by Constance Rourke. Harcourt, Brace. 276 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
Tuts book by a distinguished writer on the frontier gives a clear 
picture of Davy and his wife and his young sons at the time when 
great stretches of America were in a rifle civilization. The Crock- 
etts lived by his gun; it was men carrying the long muzzle-loaders, 
equally effective against game and Indians, who nosed out trails 
that were to become routes for the covered wagon. The Davy 
Crockett myth, second only to that of Paul Bunyan, centered 
around his marksmanship. Yet even that could not save him and 
the band of sharpshooters with him, against the overwhelming 
numbers of the Mexicans at the siege of the Alamo. This reviewer 
misses a favorite story—that of Davy shooting down a squirrel 
without breaking its skin, by hitting the branch under it and killing 
it by concussion. Miss Rourke has new material on the Davy 


Crockett Almanacs, best sellers a hundred years ago. One would 
like to have more about his terms in Congress where this back- 
woodsman in his coonskin cap delighted everyone with his gift of 
story-telling and stood up stoutly against President Jackson’s 
machine in behalf of the southern Indians, who were being moved 
across the Mississippi with the greatest possible brutality, and of 
white settlers exploited by land speculators. 


WARPATH, by Stanley Vestal. Houghton Mifflin. 291 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

Wurre Butt, last of the great Sioux warriors, hunted buffalo on 
the prairies and fought in countless tribal and frontier battles in- 
cluding “‘Custer’s last stand.” Mr. Vestal knew him in 1932, when 
he was an agency Indian, and when “defeat and squalid poverty 
. . . had befallen his people.” The book is based on the old lead- 
er’s Own narrative, supplemented by conversations with other 
Indians, pioneer letters and journals, and government documents. 
As in his earlier biography of Sitting Bull, White Bull’s distin- 
guished kinsman, the author has here preserved a fast vanishing 
record and written a stirring story of the old Northwest as an 
Indian chief knew it. 


THE TURNING WHEEL, by Arthur Pound. Doubleday, Doran. 517 pp. Price 
$3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

PuBLIsHED on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
General Motors, this book offers a detailed but wholly uncritical 
history of the growth and activities of that vast corporation. Many 
readers will be left unsatisfied by the account of financing and ex- 
pansion. It is significant that the index does not list “labor,” 
“union,” “wages,”’ “industrial relations,” though there is a section 
on Cooperative Plans, which includes the Employes’ Savings and 
Investment Plan, Employes’ Preferred Stock Subscription Plan, 
Group Insurance Plan, Employe Education and Training, Hous- 
ing, Welfare Work. The chapter on Research fails to do justice to 
GM engineering achievements, and the company’s imaginative 
experiments with planned production are not included. Introduc- 
tory chapters give a brief account with many quaint pictures of the 
evolution of self-propelled vehicles in this country and abroad. 


LOOSE LEAVES FROM A BUSY LIFE, by Morris Hillquit. Macmillan. 339 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Tuts is no time for those clinging to democracy to utter compul- 
sions of any kind; yet there is a lurking wish that this book might be 
required reading. Here can be found deep-rooted antecedents of 
current cleavages. Europeans escaping from domination and dep- 
rivation to America, soon sought escape from airless rooms and 
unsanitary shops on the “Roofs of Cherry Street” to see the sky 
and fashion a new social order for man rather than money and 
might. Just as our first generation of pioneers were the frontiersmen 
who tamed the wilderness as a land for people to live in and on, so 
it would seem our second generation of pioneers are those who long 
ago dreamed and worked and sacrificed to tame our industrial 
labyrinth for the good of all the people. This chronicle of the organ- 
ized labor and Socialist movements of America was written by one 
of them with his heart and head and life. 


SECTION 7-A 


(Continued from page 217) 


representative in the newly installed company union. ““They told 
me there weren’t no dues in that union,” he said, “‘and it didn’t 
cost you nothing and you get paid for being representative, and I 
said sometimes things you don’t pay for ain’t so good.” Later, he 
was summoned to the office and charged with handing out union 
application cards. “They give me a week off for it, on orders from 
the head office.” 

Representing the Chevrolet plant local, “the biggest paid up 
AFofL federal labor union in the United States,” David H. Lano 
boasted that he was the first Chevrolet employe to sign up, “and 
when the lay-offs come I was the first one to get it.’ Another 
Chevrolet worker, who had been for some months unemployed, 


some daylight saving 
| for Mrs. Torkowitz 


Up before the sun, Mrs. Torkowitz begins her daily grind 
of housework. Long after dark, she’s still at it. 


Quicker, easier methods of getting her work done will 
save some daylight for Mrs. Torkowitz. And save some 
energy, too—to help her attain better living conditions. 


af. One quicker, easier method that even the Torkowitz 
purse can afford is Fels-Naptha Soap. Fels-Naptha gives 
extra help with every soap-and-water task. Good golden 


cool water. It’s well worth telling this to Mrs. Torkowitz. 


Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample 
bar of Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


soap and plenty of grease-dissolving naptha, working to- 
THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


gether to loosen stubborn grime. Extra help to do away 

with hard rubbing. To get things nicely clean—even in 
WRITERS: 
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We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR'S RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


VACATION LAND 


ACATIONERS abroad are looking to the Soviet 

Union to supply the thrills of travel lacking in the 
beaten-track countries. The inducement to visit the 
U.S.S. R. is enhanced by the fact that travel dollars have 
undergone no deflation there. Intourist rates existing be- 
fore the dollar went off gold have been retained in dollars 
for 1934. All-inclusive travel service is offered at $15 per 
day First Class; $8 per day Tourist Class and $5 per day 
Special Class. These include: Soviet visas, meals, hotels, 
guide-interpreters, sightseeing, boat, train and motor trans- 
portation on tour in the U.S.S. R. Over a hundred special 
groups are planned if you want to join... or go it alone. 
All travel agents have rates, schedules and itineraries. 


Write for booklet 

SG-5...Aswing 

around a sixth of 
the globe 


U. S. Representative of the Travel Company of the 
U.S.S.R., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York. Offices in Chicago 
and Boston, Or See Your Own Travel Agent. 


Freedom to pioneer on a 200 acre farm 
for 35 boys and girls, 7 to 15 years. Farm 
animals, gardening, Dam building, Music, 


iking. Modern Sani- 


WILLOW 
BROOK 
Summer School 
Nellie M. Seeds, Ph.D. 


Art, Swimming, 
tation. $150 nine weeks. 


Stanfordville, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
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1933 — a critical 
year, critically 
reviewed in... 


SOCIAL CHANGE 
and the NEW DEAL 


Edited by William F. Ogburn 


MILLS of Columbia on economic recovery; LAUCK of Washing- 

ton on labor; FAIRCHILD of New York University on recon- 

struction; FRANCES PERKINS on unemployment; OGBURN 

of Chicago on the background and the future of the New Deal; 

and eight others well qualified to appraise the events of this 

significant year. Paper, $1 
@ 


Facts — little known and 
shrewdly interpreted in 


WOMEN a..WEALTH 


By Mary Sydney Branch 


Women as taxpayers, as owners of property, as workers, as man- 
agers of family income, are discussed with an authority new to 
this perennially interesting subject. Cloth, $2 


Domestic relations 
from the point of view 
of the social worker 


THE FAMILY 
and the STATE 


By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 


Marriage and divorce laws, property rights between husband 
and wife, the relationships of parent and child, — all these and 
many other complex problems as affected by legal, legislative, 
and judicial documents. $3.50 


Judicial organization 
as it affects the task 
of the social worker 


SOCIAL WORK 
and the COURTS 


By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 
A collection of documents illustrating laws and procedures, an 


analysis of present defects in the administration of justice, and 
proposed remedies. Ready in April, $3.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


told of reapplying for a job “‘when things opened up.” He offered 
his union card as identification, ‘‘figuring there was no discrimina- 
tion under NRA, and they told me you don’t need never come 
back.” 

With the layman’s faith in legal documents, one speaker after 
another submitted affidavits supporting his statement of his own 
discharge and his account of how groups of fellow-workers were 
‘let out” as soon as their union activities were known. 

Spokesmen for the company unions protested that the Works 
Councils are “truly representative,” but under questioning by 
John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, as a mem- 
ber of the Board, they admitted that the company paid for the 
time spent on company-union business even when it included 
clerical work at home in the evening. It was further brought out 
that their expenses to Washington were covered by their employers 
and that they were being paid at their regular wage rates for the 
time spent. 


HEN the Labor Board turned from the employes to the em- 

ployers, the first spokesman was W. S. Knudsen, executive 
vice-president of General Motors, who asked that his formal state- 
ment be read by John Thomas Smith, attorney for General Motors. 
This statement opened with the telegram sent the Buick Company 
by the representatives of the local union on March 5, demanding 
a conference “within 48 hours.” 

“This was the first intimation the company had of any dissatis- 
faction of the Buick employes. . . . 

‘Our position respectfully is as follows: Having signed the Auto- 
mobile Code which expires September 8, 1934, and confers no 
advantages whatsoever upon employers, we have conscientiously 
endeavored to live up to both the letter and the spirit of its obliga- 
tions. While we were fearful that the interpretation placed by high 
labor officials on Section 7-a of the NIRA would lead to grave con- 
troversies, in the interests of the government’s recovery plan, we 
signed the code containing Section 7-a and the so-called merit 
clausenematen 

The attorney then read Section 7-a, and the “merit clause,” 
which found place only in the code of the automobile industry and 
which reserves to employers “‘their right to select, retain or ad- 
vance employes on the basis of individual merit.” Then followed 
six numbered items, stating, in effect, what General Motors would 
and would not do in regard to Section 7-a. The company pro- 
fessed its unwillingness to have any group of employes, “‘not even 
a single employe”’ coerced into being represented by an individual 
or group “not of their own choosing.” While ready to bargain 
with ‘“‘duly accredited representatives of any of our employes” the 
authority to represent “‘must be shown.” ; 

Item 2 set forth that ‘‘we have no right to bargain with the Labor 
Board in respect to how our employes may choose to be repre- 
sented and must decline to make any commitment or accept any 
obligation with respect to any election that may be resorted to.” 
And while the company expressed willingness, “‘upon proof of the 
authority of Union No. 18512” to meet with their representatives, 
“we are not . . . willing to recognize said union as such, nor to 
enter into any contract with it on behalf of our employes.” 

The statement concluded “‘in order to render impossible any 
misunderstanding, we wish to have it understood that our appear- 
ance here is specifically limited to the making of this statement 
which we feel is due out of respect for this National Labor Board.” 

At the end of the last stiff, legal phrase, Mr. Smith handed the 
document to the clerk of the Board, turned and, followed by a 
score of executives and attorneys left the hearing-room. No one 
on the Labor Board lifted a voice to stop them as these represent- 
atives of capital filed out of the conference. ‘“There go the barons 
from Runnymead,” whispered a newspaperman. 

As the doors swung to behind them, Collins was on his feet 
voicing his protest above murmurs among his fellows: ‘‘Are they 
going to get away with that?” “They didn’t answer our points—” 
“They sidestepped everything—” ‘“The Board ought to ask them 
questions—” ‘‘God, I wish Wagner was here—” In response to 
Mr. Collins’ plea, the Board sent a messenger to tell the group of 
employers that their presence was requested by the Board. But they 
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had already stepped into a waiting elevator. They did not return. 

With the departure of the General Motors group, only three or 
four employer representatives remained in the conference. E. A. 
Barit reading a statement for Hudson Motors, held that the com- 
pany was willing to meet with the union on proof of authority to 
negotiate. ‘‘We do not feel we should be called on to recognize the 
union as such, or to enter into contract with it.” 

Question by the Board: ‘‘Do you recognize your company union 
asisuchi. 32) 

Mr. Barit: “I want to leave the statement as filed and make no 
comments—with all due respect to this Board.” 

When an employe asked what formalities must be complied with 
to secure a conference between union and management represent- 
atives, the Hudson vice-president turned to Mr. Williams and 
replied, “Mr. Chairman, with your permission we will make our 
answer to you. Our positidn is made clear in our statement. Beyond 
that we have nothing to say.” 

When Mr. Barit ended his formal statement the few remaining 
representatives of management one by one drifted out of the room, 
and did not take part in the proceedings. 

Mr. Collins again protested, ‘“They insist we must file a list of 
members. But in view of the testimony in regard to discrimination 
we have refused to give such a list. We have offered to submit a 
list to the Regional Labor Board to be checked against the payrolls. 
If it’s found we have authority to represent those we claim, then 
they should confer. We haven’t been able to get a conference. .. . 
Now they tell you they are here informally, that they respect the 
Board, but they are not taking orders. It seems to me something 
that’s got to be settled. The employers should hear our rebuttal. 
The Board should ask them questions. We want the law to func- 
tion. . . . You must decide now whether you are letting them go 
with only a statement that your.action entails nothing on them.” 
He added, “‘We were invited here to lay a tense situation before 
you. . . . Our discharged members are walking the streets. The 
Board is our last resort. The companies . . . always say they 
respect the government and then they refuse everything. ... 
We simply cannot go back to our men and say we had a round- 
table conference and got nowhere. It’s a pretty tough proposition.” 

But none of the manufacturers put in a further appearance, and 
even the shadow of “‘conferring” vanished. The employes presented 
their “rebuttal” to the Board, and the hearing adjourned sine die. 
That evening the union representatives, in fighting mood, boarded 
busses and trains to return to the automobile towns. Only the 
Communists were jubilant. 

“We told you so,” they said. “‘How long are you going to keep 
on playing. the bosses’ game—letting them steer you into their 
conferences and filling you up with talk? Now maybe you'll 
listen to us—’? 

The National Labor Board went into executive session as soon 
as the hearing adjourned. It has not published findings or decision. 
Before that stormy day ended General Johnson took charge of the 
automobile case, probably on his own initiative, though it was also 
reported that he was requested to do so by the employer members 
of the Board. This transferred it from the Labor Board, where em- 
ployers and labor are equally represented, to the NRA, where 
labor is merely advisory. 


OR several days, a conference between the NRA chief and 

members of the code authority started and stalled in a New York 
hotel room. The code authority for the industry is the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, with neither labor nor con- 
sumer represented. The men had set Wednesday, March 21, as 
the new strike date. Just before the deadline, a direct request from 
President Roosevelt to the union leaders again postponed the strike. 
Once more representatives of the unions and of the employers 
foregathered in Washington. This time it was not ‘‘done in the 
goldfish bowl.” From behind the closed doors of a White House 
conference room came occasional echoes of General Johnson’s fist 
on the table, the impatience of the workers, the firm stand of the 
employers, the finesse of corporation counsel, the President’s magic 
with men. (Continued on page 248) 


BOOKS THAT LIVE 


FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Behaviour Aspects of 
Child Conduct 


By Esther L. Richards, B.A., M.D., D.Sc., Associate Professor of Psychia- 
try, Johns Hopkins University, etc. $2.50 

“Those who wish to know more concerning child behavior and the blending 
of medical, social, psychological and educational forces which enter into the 
situations responsible for the activities of the child will find this one of the most 
Mages books that have appeared to date.” — American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry. 


The Dynamics of Therapy 


By Jessie Taft, A.B., Ph.D., Fellow in Philosophy, Special Instructor, Per- 
sonality Problems, Pennsylvania School of Social and Health Work, etc. $2.50 


“The book is of interest to psychiatric social workers for several reasons, 
chief of which is that the author’s experience includes that of an analyst and 
of a case supervisor in a social agency, and much of the book was written 
with social workers’ treatment problems in mind. To read it thoughtfully 
constitutes a growth of experience, whether or not one agrees with its Ran- 
kian theory."” — Amer. Assn. Psychiatric Social Workers— News Leiter. 


Mental Hygiene in the Community 


By Clara Bassett, M.A., B.A., Consultant in Psychiatric Social Work, 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene $3.50 

“A comprehensive survey of the relation of mental hygiene to some of the 
urgent problems of community life. Mental hygiene is defined and its impor- 
tance to the community is evaluated. Its application to medicine, nursing and 
social service are stressed."” — The Modern Psychologist. 


Alcohol and Man 


By Haven Emerson, M.D., DeLamar Institute of Public Health, Columbia 
University $3.50 
“An extremely important and a timely contribution to the task of educa- 
tion. All the certainly known facts about alcohol in its biological and human 
nee onehies are assembled and clearly presented.’ — Scientific Book Club 
eview, : 


On display at the National Confer- ) 
ence of Social Work, Kansas City 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 


I. M. Rubinow 
THE QUEST FOR SECURITY 


A comprehensive and detailed study of social insurance by an 
outstanding leader in the field. Every aspect of accident, 
sickness, old-age, and unemployment insurance is discussed 
from the point of view of its bearing upon the probable 
benefit to the individual and the general welfare of the pub- 


lic. Written in a delightfully easy style. 
Ready in May 


James Hayden Tufts ' 
AMERICA’S SOCIAL MORALITY 


“Interprets the facts of our social morality by inquiring into 
the history and revealing how and why it has come to be 
what it is. Done with an understanding and sympathy that 
humanize and mellow the discussion from first to last.’’ — 
The New York Times Book Review $3.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 
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N these confused and un- 

settled days ideals and 
traditions which past gener- 
ations have taken for granted 
are being ruthlessly tested 
for their right to survive. 


Mosr fateful of all is the 
test of the democratic ideal. 
Can great populations gov- 
ern themselves with the in- 
telligence which complex in- 
dustrialism demands? 


THE issues which veer in 
and out of the newspapers 
are incredibly disordered; 
currency, labor, tariff, agri- 
culture, public works, taxa- 
tion, and a hundred others 
appear and disappear and re- 
appear dizzily. 


Never before has the weekly 
Journal, which alone can keep 
abreast of the news and yet 
stand apart to clarify, dis- 
criminate and interpret, been 
so essential for the proper 
working of the democratic 
idea. Each week Tur New 
RepusBiic performs this 
needed service for thousands 
of American men and women. 
In New York, Michigan, 
Kansas, Texas, California, 
and. in hundreds of key 
places in Washington it 
brings an ordered inter preta- 
tion of vital issues, based 
on fact and informed with a 
progressive point of view. 


Guns or Ldeas 2 


PARANOIAC with a revolver makes a fine dictator 

for a while. Give him an army with rifles and tanks 
and some field artillery and he becomes a Leader with 
a way of life that will solve all difficulties. 


He can ‘‘catch people by the scruffs of their silly necks 
and just sling them into the way they should go with as 
many kicks as may be needed to make a thorough job 
of it’? — in the words of the hero of Mr. Shaw’s new play. 


Suppressing the opposition is truly a wonderful method 
for simplifying problems. Our Cro-Magnon ancestors 
used it exclusively, splendidly careless of the fact that 
one suppression leads invariably to another. In many 
parts of the world, their descendants have turned to it 
today as a way out of their perplexities. With modern 
weapons at hand, the method is even more simple — 
and its results are more appalling. 


“Yet the fact remains that the final argu- 
ment against cannon is ideas. The 
thoughts of men which seem so feeble 
are the only weapons they have against 
overwhelming force.”’ 


That was the principle upon which The New Republic 
was founded. That is the ground on which it invites your 
support today. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF OPINION FOUNDED IN IgI4 


[3 weeks’ trial $] 00 


subscription 


Tue New Repus.ic 
421 West 21st St., New York City 


For the enclosed $1.00 (check or money order if possible) please send me 
The New Republic for the next 13 weeks. 


Sur. 5/34 
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TRAVELERS’ NOTEBOOK 


About Spring and Doing Things 


AIL to spring and friendly weather! It was Marcel Proust who 

felt that happiness “has hardly more than one useful quality, 

namely to make unhappiness possible’’; and inversely that is how 

I feel about this past winter—it ushers in spring, with its freshness 
and long days, its call to come outdoors and play. 

If at all possible, go abroad; the change is greater—both for those 
who want to “‘see the world go round” and those who just want 
“to get away.”’ But don’t foozle your summer if Europe is not 
feasible this year. There is more change and refreshment than most 
of us dream of closer at hand (as can be readily gleaned from 
Basil Woon’s Incredible Land—A Jaunty Baedeker to Hollywood 
and the Great Southwest; Liveright Publishing Corporation). 
They include remnants of old cultures and civilizations, natural 
phenomena, some of which are probably unmatched, like the 
California Redwoods; and our own brand of Deauville, Monte 
Carlo and Carlsbad. It is curious that a nation which is universally 
twitted for the slogan, ‘“‘Bigger and Better’ could be so unenter- 
prising in putting its own travel possibilities on the map, and 
making them financially accessible. We have no equivalent, for in- 
stance, for the European government agencies which disseminate 
regular publications and literature on historical and current events 
designed to promote interest in their respective countries, and offer- 
ing special rates. 

It is interesting to note that educators have been quick to take 
advantage of Russian recognition in organizing, for the first time 
since the revolution of 1917, summer courses for foreign social 
workers, students and teachers of the social sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. The subjects offered range over economics, 
sociology, education, psychology, criminology, art, literature, 
advanced Russian and so on. The plan includes four weeks of 
resident study and two weeks of supervised field work through the 
Union. The Institute of International Education (2 West 45 Street, 
New York) can furnish details. 

Speaking of Russia, how fast the present is obliterating the past 
is illustrated in what was Nizhni-Novgorod and now is Gorki. 
Its Kremlin, though two hundred years older than that of Mos- 
cow, is now comprised of modernistic buildings. Built in the 
thirteenth century as protection against savage Mongol nomads, 
in the twentieth its parks, gardens and panorama of the Volga and 
Oke Rivers beckon to the passerby. 

And speaking of rapid changes, don’t defer that visit to Mexico 
too long. If you’re going this summer be sure to take along Carle- 
ton Beals’ article in the December 1933 American Traveler (245 
Broadway, New York) on where to eat not only Mexican, but 
French, Italian, American and other national dishes, in that coun- 
try which he knows so well. Of course to make a visit to Mexico 
count double, join the seminar of the Committee on Cultural Re- 
lations With Latin America (112 East 19 Street, New York). 
That would mean not only seeing Mexico, but putting your finger 
on its social-economic-cultural pulse. 

But there is lure,in sailing on the sea, especially through Viking 
land—beginning with Iceland’s capital, Reykjavik, to the North 
Cape in time to “bask” in the midnight sun; on to Hammerfest, 
the most northernly town in the world; down the coast of Norway 
and along to the Isle of Gotland, Helsingfors and Russia (Swedish 
Travel Information Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York). 

Of course the Pocono Study Tours (Webster Bowers, 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York) span many countries and: many interests at 
rock-bottom rates. 

A ranch summer-school in the Andes will be instituted this 
summer; and V. E. Ohlsen, manager of the Rio Negro Guest 
Ranch (545 Fifth Avenue, New York) can supply information as 
to the educational and recreational features, one of which is a 
two weeks’ pack trip into Amazon territory. | JANET SABLOFF 


Expert Guidance in the 


SOVIET 
UNION 


LOUIS FISCHER leads a seminar tour of 41 
days in U.S.S.R. Round trip from New York 
$761. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG leads a tour of 32 
days in U.S.S.R. studying minority nationalities. 
Round trip from New York $653. 


JULIEN BRYAN leads a tour of 31 days in 
U,S.S.R. emphasizing peasant life. Round trip 
from New York $654. 


Shorter tours from $288 
Services to those traveling on their own 


ck OPEN ROAD 


56 West 45th Street, New York 


RUSSIAN TRAVEL SECTION 
Chicago Representative: S$, Jesmer, 203 So, Dearborn St. 


Cooperating with INTOURIST 


“Literally speaking” we wish to announce 


THE SUMMER EXTRAORDINARY 


in the COOL Tropics of Ecuador 
HACIENDA “RIO NEGRO” 


offers all the fun of dude-ranching American style in the 
High Tropics of the Andes Mountains, and a comfortable 
base for motor tours in the Sierra or an expedition into the 
Upper Amazon region. 


38-day all-expense cruise tour leaving New York weekly by 
Grace Liners, $425. Attractive individual itineraries may 
include transportation by Pan American Airways System. 


DIKE 


RIO NEGRO RANCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


$600 for all-inclusive 60-day educational tour program in 
Ecuador in conjunction with special cruise rates by Grace 
Line or Pan American Airways. Summer 1934. 


lor descriptive literature and information 
write to 


V. KEK. Ohlsen, Representative 


Rio Negro Guest Ranch 
545 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


North American ownership and management 
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She 
FARMINGTON LODGE 


at Farmington, Conn. 


Can be reached by train service to Hart- 
ford or Waterbury. 


The LODGE invites as its guests, those 
who need rest and refreshment in a quiet 
place. 


Business women, teachers, secretaries and 
trained nurses, and women and girls who 
are trying to make two ends meet, with 
either small income or small salary. 


The LODGE is not a convalescent home. 
It cannot therefore receive guests who are 
ill or needing the attention of a trained 
nurse. 


Rates: $6.00 to $14.00 per week 
$1.25 to $2.50 per day 


Apply for Admission to 
Mrs. William T. Dakin, Directress 
THE LODGE FARMINGTON, CONN. 


(Continued from page 245) As announced from the White House, the 
terms of the settlement are: 


(1) Employers agree to bargain collectively with the freely 
chosen representatives of employes’ groups and not to discriminate 
against any employe because of union affiliations. 

(2) If there be more than one group, each bargaining commit- 
tee shall have total membership pro rata to the number of men 
each member represents. 

(3) The NRA is to set up within twenty-four hours a board of 
three members, one representing labor, one the employers and the 
third a neutral. This board, to be responsible to the President of the 
United States, is to have access to all pay rolls and all lists of 
‘‘claimed employe representation.” .. . 

(4) The Government “makes it clear that it favors no particular 
union or particular form of employe organization or representa- 
tion,” but pledges “‘absolute and uninfluenced freedom of choice.” 

(5) In reductions or increases in the industry’s working force 
‘‘such human relationships as married men with families shall come 
first and then seniority, individual skill and efficient service.” 
After these factors are considered no greater proportion of outside 
union employes shall be laid off than of other employes. 


The effect of the five-point settlement is not clear at this writing. 
William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
hails it as “a great step forward,” because “‘the right to organize is 
conceded and collective bargaining through representatives of 
labor’s choosing is assured.” But the right to organize and bargain 
collectively was guaranteed labor under Section 7-a, embodied in 
the code which had been accepted by the industry. 

The “proportional representation” provided in the second clause 
of the settlement makes it possible for either an independent union 
or a company union, if it succeeds in organizing and holding a 
majority of the employes, to gain control of the bargaining com- 
mittee. 

Clause 5 for the first time puts human considerations above all 
other considerations, even efficiency, in an industry that is based 


on high speed and machine-like precision. Under this clause, the 
married man with dependents would be kept on, even though it 
meant laying off the man of higher “‘individual skill and efficient 
service.” The provision, however, also makes it very easy to get 
rid of a young and vigorous labor leader. The same clause recog- 
nizes the principle of seniority in reducing or increasing the labor 
force which, a labor spokesman points out, “‘is even more impor- 
tant than ‘married men,’ for it lays the foundation for a job security, 
the lack of which has been one of the great curses of the industry.” 

The new board, responsible directly to the President, was com- 
missioned to hear and decide ‘“‘all questions of representation, 
discharge and discrimination.” Leo Wolman, chairman of the 
Labor Advisory Committee of the NRA, was made chairman and 
representative of the public. Dr. Wolman was formerly director of 
research for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
which, until last year, was not affiliated with the AFofL. Nicholas 
Kelley, counsel for the Chrysler Motor Car Corporation but also 
the son of Mrs. Florence Kelley and chairman of the board of the 
National Consumers’ League, represents the employers. The labor 
representative is Richard Byrd of the General Motors Truck plant 
in Pontiac, one of the young leaders developed by the federal 
unions, who has had a varied career as soldier, miner and Olympic 
athlete. 

Labor immediately accepted the settlement and the employers 
thus gained the two points most important to them. They secured 
peace for the few weeks remaining before the end of the busy season, 
the beginning of the spring lay-off. The National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce announced, in a statement from Detroit 
while the settlement was pending, that “the industry does not 
intend to recognize the American Federation of Labor as such, nor 
to enter into any contract with it on behalf of its employes.” Noth- 
ing in the new agreement modifies that position. On the other hand, 
by the terms of the settlement, labor is forced to “‘recognize”’ the 
company unions, and these organizations, initiated and largely 
financed and controlled by management are put on a level with 
the independent unions. 


HE affect of the automobile case on the Labor Board itself is not 

clear. The conduct of the hearings has in some quarters height- 
ened the impression that the Board is divided in its counsels, and 
certainly the action of General Johnson in summarily taking over 
the case has weakened its authority. The terms of the settlement 
overturned some of its rulings, notably that laid down in the settle- 
ment of the Denver Tramway dispute where the Board held that 
the representatives of the majority of the workers bargain for all. 

Meanwhile the hearings largely affected the prospects of the bill 
introduced by Senator Wagner to reorganize the Labor Board as 
a permanent governmental agency, broadening its power, strength- 
ening its authority and “‘putting teeth in Section 7-a.” The chief 
objection by business and industry has been to these “‘teeth”—two 
sub-divisions of the section defining it as ‘‘unfair labor practice for 
an employer”: 

To initiate, participate in, supervise, or influence the formation, 
constitution, bylaws, other governing rules, operations, policies or 
elections of any labor organization. 

To contribute financial or other material support to any labor 
organization, by compensating anyone for services performed in 
behalf of any labor organization, or by any other means what- 
soever. . 

These provisions, if enacted, would virtually outlaw the com- 
pany union. Senator Wagner subsequently announced that they 
would be modified to conform to the terms of the President’s auto 
agreement, stating that he is opposed to “‘company-dominated 
unions,” not to ‘‘company unions.” 

Just where the truce leaves the automobile unions is also in 
doubt at this writing. Certainly for better or for worse labor agreed 
to sheathe its one weapon, the strike, until its use will not be effec- 
tive for many months to come. The company union emerges with 
improved status and new strength. How the new board will func- 
tion remains to be seen. It has the advantage of small size, flexible 
program, and complete independence from the Recovery Adminis- 
tration and the Code Authority for the industry. On the other hand, 
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such an agency may operate for delay and delay, as in this case, is 
almost always to the advantage of the employer. 

Labor, which has most to lose in the controversies over Section 
7-a also has most to learn. The March crisis in the automobile 
industry afforded plenty of evidence that “‘big business’’ has not been 
won over to an organization of labor that would parallel the power- 
ful and authoritative trade associations, and still believes the clear 
intent of the collective-bargaining provisions of NRA can be evaded. 
But more important is the obvious fact, underscored by these 
events, that our economic structure has been adverse to voluntary 
cooperation between employer and employe, to “partnership” 
between industry, labor and government. These hearings show the 
resistance on the part of great employers to change in that situation. 

’ To wrest from capital a degree of industrial control and thus gain 
an increasing share in national income and opportunity workers 
have to depend on their united strength, and on that alone. 


X EQUALS ? 


(Continued from page 222) 


was the determination of need. The general public had just enough 
imagination, enough ‘‘Suppose this were I,” to dislike the red- 
tape of a means test, though it still wanted relief to be relief. The 
four million resented it and said so, collectively and in public 
places. Different cities set about it in different ways, all of them 
bad because there was no good way to do it; some of them going 
from bad to worse by the methods of doing it. Chicago transferred 
back to relief all who had been on it before the rainbow filled the 
sky. All others were dismissed by the same short-shift as they would 
have been by a shut-down in a factory. If they needed relief they 
must apply for it through the usual routines. In New York, every 
person on the CWA or CWS payroll was required to fill in a four- 
page questionnaire, its detailed items calculated to expose any re- 
sources that might still cling to any branch of the family tree. 
Sworn to before a notary this was to be offered as evidence of need. 
Some civil works people took this inquisition bitterly and joined 
the growing and increasingly articulate body of social protestants; 
some took it doggedly as one more straw on the bending back of the 
camel; some ignored it and woke up on the morning of April 1 
without either job or food ticket. Some few took it in fun. One little 
crippled woman whose CWA sewing-job had staved off the poor- 
house, delightedly gave herself all she could think of—four auto- 
mobiles, a house free of mortgage, two rich husbands. And across the 
bottom of the last page she wrote, “I must have had a dream.” 
The restlessness engendered among CWA workers, first by the 
cutting of their wages and then by their demobilization, has been 
felt all over the country. Organizations have sprung up among 
them; some natural group efforts, some prompted or “captured” 
by Communists. The mass demonstration around the Minneapolis 
city hall in early April illustrated the new proportions of the unrest. 


O one knows what unemployment relief has cost the United 
States these three years. Add up the $300 million of RFC ad- 
ministration, the first $500 million of the FERA, the $400 million 
from public-works funds forthe CWA and you have only made a 
start. States have poured in millions—New York alone over a 
hundred—counties and cities have added their millions, private 
charity its bit—in millions. In 1933 public expenditures for relief 
in the continental United States were close to $800 million, in the 
month of November alone $70,250,000. That, as any one will ad- 
mit, is important money, but important too were the numbers of 
those whom the money had to keep alive. In November, the last 
month for which detailed and comparable figures are available, the 
FERA counted 3,350,000 families, involving 15,060,000 individ- 
uals, subsisting on public relief. These families received an average 
monthly benefit of $18.22, but the average for the various states 
ranged from as little as $6.16 in New Mexico and $6.45 in Okla- 
homa, to $32.99 in Massachusetts and $32.77 in New York. But, 


says the FERA: 
State averages obscure wide differences among various sections 
within the states. . . . Taking the country as a whole the level of 


The Cheapest Summer 
Abroad, and the Best 


There are more than I50 summer 
schools in Europe, and living costs 
are surprisingly low. You add to 
your intellectual equipment while 
enjoying life in a foreign country. 
You learn more about a country 
and its people from living in one 
place than by racing from city to 
city. 

FRANCE 

The University of Paris offers the most 
comprehensive list of summer courses, 
including subjects of contemporary inter- 
est. All important provincial universities 
have summer schools specializing in the 
French language and traditional French 
culture. 


GERMANY 

The universities offer a wide and balanced 
choice: German language courses; pro- 
fessional continuation courses (Music, 
Medicine, Engineering, etc.); and con- 
temporary problems. 


ENGLAND 

There are three summer schools devoted 
to the Drama. Others defy classification 
because of the diversity of subjects. 


AUSTRIA 
Courses in Music and the Dance are 


featured. 


Tue Soviet UNION 

The First Moscow University offers 
courses in Art, Education, Sociology, 
Economics, Language, etc., combined 
with two weeks’ travel. A flat sum pay- 
able in dollars covers all expenses. 


This is only a sampling 


Further information from 


Survey Graphic Travel Dept. 
112 East 19th Street, New York 
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li MOSCOW SUMMER SCHOOL & 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


Registration is now open for Summer School Courses at the First 
Moscow University, 1934 session, July 15th to August 29th. A wide 
range of courses on social, economic, educational and language subjects 
will be given in English by prominent Soviet professors. Ten courses, 
thirty hours. Six weeks’ work, four of resident study and two of travel 
field work. University credit possible. Auspices of The Anglo-American 
Institute of the First Moscow University. Write for booklet SG-5. 


Courses 
for 


inquiries to 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, INC. 
TWO WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 


or Survey Graphic 


IN eee University 


College of Liberal Arts 


Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology offers for 1934-1935 
Professional Training for Social Service, 
Group Work and Recreation 

Family Case Work: 
Domestic Discord Problems, Personality Prob- 
lems in Family Case Work 


Write for further information and Special bulletins 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Che Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 18-July 20 
Second Term, July 23 - Aug. 24 


Students who wish to enroll for Field Work 
Courses for the Summer Quarter, 1934, 
must file application with the Dean 
of the School before June 10, 1934. 


Academic Year 1934-35 
begins October 1, 1934 


Announcements on request 


relief benefits in the principal cities was, during November, 65 
percent higher than in the remainder of the country, being $23.27 
in the former and $14.12 in the latter. 


Just what does the average relief dollar buy for its beneficiaries? 
The FERA tells us. Seventy cents of it goes for food; for shelter, 7.7 
cents; for clothing, 8.6 cents; for fuel and light, 10.8 cents; for 
medical care, 2.4 cents; for household necessities, half of one cent. 

We know-how many were living in November by this American 
standard of beneficence. We know that many millions are still 
living by it in May, But who are the people behind the figures? On 
the basis of the 1930 census of families they comprise eleven out of 
every hundred families in the United States. Which makes them, 
it seems, pretty close neighbors to almost everybody. But in West 
Virginia they are twenty-nine out of every hundred families, in 
Florida twenty-seven, in South Carolina twenty-three, in Okla- 
homa twenty-two. Seventeen states including Pennsylvania and 
Illinois, are higher than the national average. Only Maine, Ver- 
mont, Nebraska, Idaho and Wyoming have five or fewer out of 
every hundred of their families on relief. Of all the families more 
than three fourths are white. Negro families make up 18.4 percent 
of the total, a representation almost double their relative incidence 
in the general population. Of the rest only Mexicans (48,311), and 
Indians (5368) appear in any but negligible numbers. 

Looking again at the totals we find 460,000 single folk—one per- 
son families the statisticians call them—not homeless wanderers or 
transients, they are another story,—but people who belonging in 
their own communities do not happen to have family ties, the 
lone woman—the lone man. And, in the regular families we 
find 5,184,772 children under sixteen. Look at that again, 5,184,- 
772 children under sixteen. Turn the whole procedure of mass re- 
lief, its insecurity, its uncertainty, its miserable standard of sub- 
sistence, into terms of one child with tousled hair and freckles and 
skinny legs, and you begin to see who is taking the real beating in 
this situation. If the psychologists are right in their measure of the 
effect of early conditioning the shadow of what we are doing to 
5,184,772 children stretches far into the future and hardly bears 
thinking about. 

Well, that is the general picture of where we are—after well on to 
five years of unemployment relief. Discount it as you will, deny it 
as you can, it is still a sobering one. Under the dictates of expedi- 
ency, without any consistent philosophy or sustained plan, we have 
poured out uncounted millions of dollars in ways which, translated 
into the experience of bewildered men, women and children, have 
piled insecurity on their insecurity, added humiliation to their dis- 
couragement and roused their hopes only to betray them. 


Wee then is X? What is the answer to our millions and our 
mistakes spread over 11 percent of our American families? 

Adding up the confusion, the fear, the growing cynicism of the 
people I know and have talked to, multiplying their accumulated 
desperation and resentment by the 3,350,000 families who have 
had about all they can bear of the deprivations and uncertainties of 
relief and I begin to see what X stands for in this spring of 1934. 

Looking at the months ahead I wonder why we have to go on 
with this devastating fumbling with human misery. I have no 
quick cure for unemployment, but I have watched England 
handling a situation almost as bad as ours by sober systematic 
measures which do not destroy the fibre of its people. We could 
have adopted those measures any time in the last three years. We 
could set them going now. We could set out to wipe out our old 
poor-laws and stop pinning the legal stigma of “pauper” onto John 
Smith who is merely a man out of work in a society that cannot 
supply it. We could abolish the miserable system of grocery-order 
relief and stop treating John Smith and his wife like morons. We 
could lighten their fears by underpinning his future job security 
with unemployment insurance, The Wagner-Lewis bill would give 
a national shove. All these things, small as they seem in terms of a 
changed social order, matter enormously to all the John Smiths, 

And so it seems to me that our real concern is not with the con- 
tent of X in May 1934 but with what goes into it in the next six 
months. We can make X equal something different by October— 
if we will. : 
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BENCH-MARKS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


(Continued from page 237) 


their laborious ground surveys were abandoned, and new surveys 
made. 

A question arises as to the possibility of a water-power develop- 
ment. Six months of surveys formerly would be necessary. With 
this basic data a better conclusion can be reached in a week. 

Getting down to details, land-use planning makes possible the 
effective planning of cities, the location of parks and the planning 
of highways so that they will realize the beauty and convenience 
of the territory. 

New standards are being set for public use of the land. Every one 
is familiar with the main travelled highway, with its filling stations, 
hot-dog stands and its billboards. As a contribution to land plan- 
ning, while meeting an economic need, the TVA is building 25 
miles of a new type of highway from Coal Creek, past the Norris 
Dam to Knoxville. This road has a right of way 250 feet wide. 
Within this area there can be no advertisements, no hot-dog 
stands, no filling stations except those allowed and built to fit the 
landscape, no tumble-down shacks along the road. Part of the way 
will be in forest, part will be in fields, the nearby owners being 
allowed to occupy the extra width so long as they treat it as a part 
of the countryside, and do not abuse it. The road is located to 
develop the best views along the way. No private roads or local 
roads can enter, except at suitable points and in a way to reduce 
the risk of accident. 

To consider another phase of planning,—looking ahead we see 
the day when real-estate promotion will no longer be a way to 
delude the unwary, but when, with a basis of land planning, it 
will serve the real needs of the community in a spirit of good 
citizenship. 

Land-use planning is not an end in itself. It is simply a process of 
collecting the essential facts concerning the lay of the land, its 
soil, minerals, forests, and water resources; and then the guidance 
of developments to prevent waste and to make the national re- 
sources most fully serve the people of the region. Properly used 
it may change a wasteful, conflicting and haphazard growth into 
a program by which those things which happen add to the prospect 
for achieving prosperity, and help to create a pleasant and 
beautiful environment. 

In succeeding articles I shall describe some of the more im- 
mediately human elements of the TVA program, dealing with the 
decentralization of industry, the balance of industry and agricul- 
ture, and the training program to prepare promising young men 
and women for productive and satisfactory living in a new social 
and economic order of their own creation. 


AST night I visited the workmen at the Norris Dam. The day’s 
work was over for two of the four shifts. The reading and class- 
rooms are not quite ready for use, and the study program is just 
getting under way. Some of the men were loafing in the bunk 
houses or dormitories, whichever we may choose to call them. Some 
were asleep, to be called for the midnight shift. Perhaps three 
hundred were having an old-time singing-bee in the mess house. 
Whoever heard of that in a construction gang? Over half of them 
have registered voluntarily for a share in the training program, 
which will help to turn them from laborers lucky to get a job, into 
effectively trained men, ready to take the results of a land-use 
survey and to dig out careers for themselves. Never in my engineer- 
ing career have I seen such a clean cut, intelligent and purposeful 
labor gang. They were selected from 38,000 who took civil-service 
examinations. The credit union (cooperative bank) in one end 
of the mess hall was crowded with men cashing checks, making 
deposits and taking out memberships. All these men want is a 
job, some training, some guidance, and a chance to dig out careers 
for themselves. A thoroughgoing land-use survey will supply a 
basis for practical judgment, and will be a constant help to them 
in the years to come. 


THE SEMINAR 
IN MEXICO 


NINTH ANNUAL SESSION 


Cuernavaca and Mexico City 
July 10—July 30 


The Seminar in Mexico offers a vacation in a 
country of magnificent variety and charm, 
insight into the life of our nearest Latin 
American neighbor, and an opportunity to 
study with distinguished leaders. 


The Ninth Seminar will be built around the 
following round-tables: 


1. The Arts and Crafts of Mexico — led 
by Count René d’Harnoncourt 


2. The Music and Dance of Mexico — 
led by Sr. Carlos Chavez 


3. The Literature of Mexico — led by 
Miss Elizabeth Wallace and Sra. Berta 
Gamboa de Camino 


4. Social and Economic Problems of Mex- 
ico — led by Sr. Ramon Beteta and Pro- 
fessor Chester Lloyd Jones 


5. The Archaeology of Mexico — led by 
Dr. Herbert J. Spinden 


6. Inter-American Relations — led by 
Professor Edwin M. Borchard 


7. The Mexican Folk — led by Professor 
Robert Redfield 


8. The Indian Question — led by Dr. W. 
Carson Ryan and Mexican leaders of 
Indian Education. 


There will be numerous field-trips. Costs are 
low. It is cheaper to travel in Mexico than in 
any European country. 


Applications for membership and requests 
for information should be addressed to 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL 
RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


112 East Nineteenth Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Smith College 
School for Social Work 


Courses leading to the degree of Master of: 
Social Science. Opportunities for field experi- 
ence during the winter session are available in 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Greystone Park, 
Hartford, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Utica and Worcester. 


A special summer course of eight weeks under the 
direction of Bertha Capen Reynolds, who will give 
the seminar in social case work, is designed for ex- 
perienced social workers who desire to get the newer 


points of view in psychiatry, psychology, medicine, 
Sociology and government. 


Seminars of two weeks each to a limited 
number of adequately prepared social workers: 
(1) In the application of mental hygiene to 
present day problems in case work with fami- 
lies. (2) In the application of mental hygiene 
to personnel problems of administration and 
supervision in public relief agencies. (3) In 
social case work in a changing community. 
(4) In the application of mental hygiene to 
problems in parent education. 


COLLEGE HALL 8 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


School of Nursing of 
Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing 
an intensive and varied experience through 


the case study method, leads to the degree _ 


of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved 
standing is required for admission. A few 
scholarships available for students with 
advanced qualifications. 

For catalogue and information address: 
THE DEAN 
YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven: Connecticut 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN 
ANY SOCIAL ORDER 


are dependent on the peculiar problems involved 
in the racial, religious, economic and _ social 
adjustment of individuals and groups. 


SOCIAL WORK TRAINING 


can provide social workers with ‘the background, 
the philosophy and the tools for dealing with 
these problems. 


The Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 
offers this training in a professional curriculum 
leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 

May Ist is the last day for filing applica- 


tions for examinations for fellowships 
For full information write to 


Dr. M. J. Karpr, Director 


Graduate Wa 
wot | Hy 


“me Social Work 


UE 
, ss 


71 West 47th Street, New York City 
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Simmons College 
School of Social CHork 


Professional Training in 


Medical Social Work, Psychiatric 
Social Work, Family Welfare, 
Child Welfare, Community Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 


Address: 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Announces the inauguration, 1934-1935, of 
an advanced curriculum open to graduates 
of accredited graduate Schools of Social 
Work who have had two years of subsequent 
professional experience. 


1. Social Planning and Administration. 
The rapidity with which social poli- 
cies and administrative procedures 
are being established emphasizes the 
need for social workers with special 
preparation for community planning 
and executive leadership. An ad- 
vanced curriculum in this field is 
being developed, beginning with a 
seminar devoted to social work in 
government — Kenneth L. M. Pray, 
assisted by Betsey Libbey, Dorothy 
C. Kahn, Karl de Schweinitz. 


2. Supervision and Teaching. The ne- 
cessity for absorbing into social work 
great numbers of recruits is accentu- 
ating the importance of teaching and 
supervision and is calling attention 
to new developments in method and 
point of view. An advanced curricu- 
lum will be offered in these two 
aspects of training, beginning with a 
seminar in supervision, accompanied 
by field work in supervision of stu- 
dents — Virginia P. Robinson. 


3. Psychological Therapy with Chil- 
dren. In response to the growing 
recognition of the need for specific 
and additional training in this field 
there will be offered a curriculum in 
therapy, including field work consist- 
ing of treatment of individual chil- 
dren under the supervision of the 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clin- 
ic — Dr. Jessie Taft and Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Allen. Seminar in Methods 
— Dr. Taft. Seminar in Personality 
Types — Dr. Allen. 


These courses represent the commencement 
of a comprehensive curriculum in each of 
these fields, extending over two years of 
study and field work. Enrollment for all 
seminars will be limited. 

For further information address 


The Registrar 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


TheNewYork School 
of Social Work 


PUBLIC WELFARE INSTITUTE 


July 30—August 24 
1934 


FOUR-WEEK institute on the present trends 

and future development in public welfare as 

affected by current experience in emergency 
relief. 


The institute will be divided into two periods of 
two weeks each and students may attend either or 
both of the sessions. 


July 30—August 10 


Questions involved in planning future 
internal administrative policies within 
local public welfare departments, 


August 13—August 24 


Questions of broad governmental pol- 
icy which will directly or indirectly 
affect local public welfare departments. 


The institute is open to executives and supervisors 
officially employed in local or state relief organiza- 
tions and public welfare departments. To facilitate 
group discussion, enrollment will be limited to a 
small number of selected applicants. 


Clarence King, Instructor in Public Welfare 
Administration and formerly field representative 
for the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
and Margaret Leal, Assistant Director of the 
School and formerly field representative of the 
New York State Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration, will be in charge of the institute. 


Tuition 


Four weeks $35 Two weeks $20 


For information and application blanks 
write the Registrar 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York 
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TEL. ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 
first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKER WANTED 


WANTED — Director for social service department 
150-bed hospital in metropolitan area; training in 
recognized school of social service and executive 
ability required; good salary and excellent opportuni- 
ty. 300 Medical Bureau, 3800 Pittsfield Bldg., 
Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Boys’ worker, broad experience camp, club work, 
available now, locate anywhere. Institution preferred. 
7210 SURVEY. 


Registered occupational therapist of over twelve 
years’ successful experience in large general hospital 
wishes to do useful piece of work. Constructive, worth- 
while work more important than salary. Special 
interest orthopedic work or curative work shop. 
References. Correspondence invited. 7214 SURVEY 


Daughter, retired army officer, desires position in 
refined Christian home as tutor and companion to 
shut-in child or companion to invalid or elderly lady. 
shirts years’ teaching experience. Box 23, Le Rays- 
ville, Pa. 


College graduate, B.S. degree, young lady, several 
years’ successful teaching experience, desires position 
as governess during summer months in family of 
culture. 7213 SURVEY 


WANTED: Detail-burdened executive to use services 
of young man making social work a life career. The 
man: Married, age twenty-four, university graduate, 
clean-cut, pleasing personality, possesses simple 
virtues of honesty, loyalty and conviction of purpose, 
intelligently applied. Capabilities and initiative of 
executive rank. Experience; Background: Newspaper 
work. Salary: within present budgets. 7208 SuRVEY. 


APARTMENTS 
ROOMS 
OFFICE SPACE 


TO RENT OR SHARE 


may each and all be advertised 

to advantage in the columns 

of Survey GRAPHIC and 
MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates five cents a word 
Minimum charge $1.00 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 E. 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO ON PARADE 


60 vivid photos of Chicago’s seamy life contrasted 
with the “beautiful phrases that are draped around the 
Century of Progress.’ ‘‘A dramatic portrayal of con- 
trast." — Professor Wirth, Sociology, Univ. of Chicago. 
“A magnificent piece of work."' — Clarence Darrow. 
20 pages. 25c — 5 copies $1. Postpaid 
Herman Duncan, 1414 E. 59th St., Chicago, II. 


PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 

The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world, Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 

THE MODERN PSYCHOLOGIST — comprehen- 

sive international Journal of Psychology, Psycho- 

analysis and Psychiatry; contributions by: Sigmund 

Freud, Alfred Adler, C. G. Jung, W. B. Wolfe and 

A. A. Roback. $3.00 a year. 310 Riverside Drive, 

New York City, Ed. by: D. D. Runes, Ph.D. 

THE MODERN THINKER — contributions by: 

Albert Einstein, Bertrand Russell, John Dewey, 

Morris R. Cohen, Henri Bergson. $3.00 a year. 310 

Riverside Drive, New York City, Ed. by: D. D. 

Runes, Ph.D. 

KNOWLEDGE — The magazine of scientific prog- 

ress; reports on current events in science throughout 

the world, illustrated. 310 Riverside Drive, New 

York City, Ed. by: D. D. Runes, Ph.D. 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


PICTURE BOOK about the Costs of Medical Care 
(charts and text other pamphlets and reading lists 
on same subject from Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


BUYING SERVICE 


Let Us Do Your Shopping 


SAVE MONEY AND TIME 
No Charge for This Service 


References from patrons on request 
Send us your requisition 


LEWIS S. MORGANSTERN 


41 East 42nd St. New York 
Murray Hill 2-4364 


FOR RENT 


Apartments, heated, large rooms, open fireplaces, 
grounds with shrubs and trees, garages. $75 to $125. 
35 minutes to the Battery. M. Adelaide Irving, 102 
Henderson Avenue, Staten Island, New York. 
Telephone: Saint George 7-0718. 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. National. 
Non-profit making. 


Tel onal Moe 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd St. New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
18 East 41st Street 


NEW YORK 
LE 2-6677 
A professional employment bureau specializing in 
social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, publicity, 
advertising and secretarial positions, 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER CoMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


QS 


5S PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~ 9635 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


PRINTING 


BOOKLETS, OFFICE FORMS, ADVER- 
TISING MATERIAL, STATIONERY, ETC. 
Large or Small Quantities 


Rapid, Courteous Service 
Quality Work, Right Prices 


MAX J. SELIG & CO. 


265 West 40th St., New York LOngacre 5-5464 


THE PERMANENT PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Continued from page 224) 


unemployment and destitution, for three reasons: savings and other 
family resources frequently tide over a long period; families often 
include more than one earner, so that unemployment may lower 
the living’standard without causing destitution; family need may 
originate in causes other than unemployment—illness, lack of 
ability and so on. Thus unemployment and destitution may be 
visualized as overlapping circles, with a large area common to 
both, but with smaller unrelated segments. 

This has a direct bearing on the formulation of a social program 
to deal with the problem of insecurity as a whole. Thus far social 
programs have not taken adequate account of the complexities of 
the situation which they seek to correct. On the one hand, we have 
let ourselves be drawn into piecemeal attacks on a few factors— 
institutions for the handicapped and helpless; grants for widows 


with children; small pensions for the aged; special preferences for 
veterans. Always we legislate for certain sufferers and never seek 
to eradicate the disease of economic insecurity. 

On the other hand, when circumstances (as at present in the 
field of unemployment relief) compel us to deal with the problem in 
the large, we tend to oversimplify it. Even now the public generally 
thinks of unemployment relief as the catch-all into which can be 
dumped indiscriminately every dependent individual and needy 
family. And there are still among us devout worshipers at the 
shrine of private initiative who speak of unemployment insurance 
as a “‘dole.”’ 

If we continue to attack the problem piecemeal, we not only 
leave the disease unchecked, but fail to care for great groups of its 
victims. Consider the able-bodied men and women between the 
ages of 45 and 65 who now number about 23 million—more than 
one sixth of the entire population. The establishment of wage 
standards and the limited numbers in the’excepted classes of work- 
ers allowed by the codes will undoubtedly tend to restrict the em- 
ployment opportunities of older workers. (Continued on page 255) 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aid for Travelers 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


Recreation 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES—25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


oe cee LE CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social 
Work Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


9 


e 
Is your 
organization 
listed in 


the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 

why not? 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION — 50 West 50 Street, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Arthur 
H. Ruggles, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, gen- 
eral director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 
West 50 Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental disease, 
mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’ quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway and Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 
Associate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Studies 
scientific advance in medical and pedagogical 
knowledge and disseminates practical infor- 
mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, slides, 
films, lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. ‘‘Sight- 
Saving Review,’ quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK — William Hodson, President, New 
York City; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year ‘it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-first annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Kansas City, May 20-26, 1934. Proceedings are 
sent free of charge to all members upon payment 
of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 
OPERATION —703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for whole- 
some, happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women’s 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 
Students, Anne Seesholtz 

Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, INC.— 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
Paccment in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
office (for social work only), 270 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCI- 
ATION (Inc.) promotes jobs for crippled and 
disabled, also social welfare; further legislation, 
research, scholarships; membership open to all. 
President, Oscar M. Sullivan, State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary, Homer W. 
Nichols, State Capitol, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
pea rer cape ie Louisville, Kentucky, Octo- 
er 


(Continued from page 254) Unemployment insurance and dismissal 
wages, even for the few covered by them are only temporary. Yet 
the taxpaying public can scarcely be expected to carry these people 
on unemployment relief for the rest of their lives. That would be 
equivalent to establishing old-age pensions for everyone over 45. 
Great as is the national wealth, we are not prepared to shoulder 
such a burden, and the social waste would greatly overshadow 
even the economic loss involved. 

Our real task is to provide economic security for all the people. 
The only method is to make available the normal employment 
opportunities, buttressed and supplemented by such services as un- 
employment insurance; old-age pensions; emergency work, relief 
and medical care; and so on. All these should be shaped, not by 
administrative expediency but by individual ability and need. 
This means a comprehensive social program having at once unity 
and diversity, integration and differentiation. We must realize that 
from free employment offices, public works, legislation safeguard- 
ing wages, hours and working conditions for the wage earner, 


through unemployment insurance, dismissal wages and work relief 
for the temporarily jobless to medical care, old-age pensions, 
widow’s pensions, family case work, institutional care, sheltered 
workshops and continuing relief for the permanently handicapped, 
the single purpose is to provide economic security. 

Revolutionary? Destroying initiative? Not at all. The establish- 
ment of a base-line has never yet prevented people from trying to 
rise above it. Given a minimum security, there would still be wide 
opportunity for private initiative, and the overwhelming majority 
would make use of it. Initiative is not so easily undermined. Un- 
American? Socialistic? On the contrary, such a program would 
give new life to traditional institutions and would enable private 
enterprise to develop new strength. On the other hand, if we fail 
to provide basic economic security for all, then there is every 
possibility that another shock, after what we have already endured, 
will precipitate a mad rush for safety. Seeing our living standards 
crumble, our refuge is likely to be not capitalistic democracy but a 
very different economic and social structure. 
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So Yow’re Going 
to the Conference 


Tue NaTIoNAL 
CONFERENCE OF 
SociaL WorK is 
meeting in Kansas 
City the week of 
20-26 May. Be- 
yond the regular 
program of meet- 
ings and addresses there will be many specia] 
features, most of them concentrated in the Con- 
sultation Center in Ararat Temple. 


The Ark landed first on Mount Ararat. Social 
workers will land first in Ararat Temple, where 
Conference Headquarters and the Registration 
Booth are located. Also on this same floor, 
throughout the Conference week — 


, Celebrities of social work will make 
scheduled appearances here, at hours to 
be announced in the daily Bulletin. 
That noted personage ‘Miss Bailey’ — 
who sees all, knows all, and (perhaps) 

tells all — will be among them. 


Consultation. National agencies will have 
consultation booths on the Consultation Center 
floor. Consultants will be present to advise you 
in their specialized fields. 


Displays. Many organizations will bring to 
the Conference displays and exhibits interpret- 
ing their work. Here is your opportunity to 
learn painlessly what social work is doing in its 
many special branches. Here is your chance to 
discover the latest developments in any field of 
particular interest to you. 


Literature. Much valuable printed matter 
will be available free at Consultation Center. 
The latest books and pamphlets in the social 
field will be on display, many of which may be 
purchased at the Conference at specially reduced 
prices. 


The Date Palm. As an aid to 

lost and strayed friends, the Consulta- 

tion floor will include this year a Date 

Palm corner, where appointments may 

be made and personal conferences con- 
ducted under the mellowing influence of a cup 
of tea. 


This Guide to the Consultation Center is 
printed in the hope that it may make the spe- 
cial services it describes more generally useful, 
and your Conference week more pleasant. 


Among the Organizations which will be represented at Consultation Center are 


American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers 


American Association of Schools of 
Social Work 


American Birth Control] League 

American Child Health Association 

American Legion, National Child Wel- 
fare Division : 

American National Red Cross 

American Public Welfare Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

Books of the University Presses 

Child Welfare League of America 


Church Conference of Social Work, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches 

Columbia University Press 

Committee on Citizens Councils, National 
Municipal League 

Episcopal Social Work Conference 

Family Welfare Association of America 
and The Family 

Joint Vocational Service 

Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau 

National Board, Y. W.C. A. 

National Bureau of Goodwill Industries 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Social Action Department 


National Children’s Home and Welfare 
Association 

National Conference of International 
Institutes 

National Council, Church Mission of 
Help 

National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing 

National Probation Association 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness 

National Urban League 

Russell Sage Foundation 

Social Work Publicity Council 

The Survey ; 
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PLAN TO ATTEND— 


Because as a social worker, board member, volunteer, or 


public official 


You want to know about new and more effi- 
cient methods of social work and your particu- 
lar part in it. 


You can discuss your urgent problems with ex- 
pert leadership whose knowledge will help 
you. 


You need to know what is being done in other 
fields of social work that relates to your special 
job. 


Your community can benefit from the experi- 
ence of other communities. 


Sixty-first Annual Meeting 


National Conference of Social Work 
and Associate Groups 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
May 20-26, 1934 


For detailed program and further information write or wire: 


HOWARD R. KNIGHT, General Secretary National Conference of Social Work 
’ 82 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


For Hotel Reservations write or wire: 
MRS. EILEEN SULLIVAN 


Convention Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Missouri 


) RUMFORD PRESS 
| CONCORD,N.H. 
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Before the 


OTHERHOOD richly deserves the most 

skillful medical care to be had. But, 

far too often, safeguards which can be pro- 

vided are neglected. Asa rule, when proper 

preparations for childbirth are made, pro- 

spective mothers have little cause for 
anxiety. 


Having the right physician is a great com- 
fort. It means as much to the husband as 
to his wife to be entirely satisfied with the 
experience and skill of the doctor who may 
be called in attendance. 


Long before the stork arrives, the doctor 
will advise about diet, proper rest and ex- 
ercise, and will make periodic examina- 
tions. At regular intervals the doctor 
studies and records blood pressure, uri- 
nalyses, temperature, weight, heart and 
lung action, and possibly makes tests of 
the blood. Suggestions about mental at- 
titude may also be given. 
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When there are no abnormal or disturbing 
conditions, Nature’s processes should not 
be interfered with. But without hurry- 
ing Nature, expert obstetricians can often 
smooth the way for the modern mother by 
methods unavailable to her grandmother’s 
physician. 


With vigilant and unremitting care on the 
part of her physician and with her own 
complete cooperation, the period of wait- 
ing should be one of happiness and serenity 
for the expectant mother. 


In many localities clinics give free service 
to those who cannot afford to employ the 
regular attendance of a doctor. Maternity 
Centers and other Health Centers give 
valuable advice and information without 
charge. The Metropolitan will send on 
request its free booklet, “Information for 
Expectant Mothers.” Address Booklet 
Department 5-S—34, 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oiesam.c.i1.co. 


